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DR. HAMMOND ON MIRACLES.* 


AN article on “ The Scientific Relations of Modern Mira- 
cles,” by Dr. William A. Hammond, has lately appeared in the 
International Review. itis for the most part an attempt to dis- 
prove the miraculous virtue of the water of Lourdes, but it has 
a general and much wider aim—namely, to convince those who 
may read it that all phenomena, or at least all modern ones, 
known as miraculous, are to be attributed to the effect of ima- 
gination, or what the author calls “ expectant attention,” joined 
in some cases with special physical conditions tending to pro- 
duce visions or ecstatic states not in any way supernatural or 
beyond explanation by medical men. 

There could hardly be a better instance of what in a recent 
number of this magazine we have called “ scientific dogmatism ” 
than this ill-considered and, as it would seem, hastily-written arti- 
cle. As a prominent specimen of this spirit, so foreign to the 
truly scientific man, we select one paragraph. ‘“ When the time 
comes,” says Dr. Hammond, “if ever it should, in which our 
knowledge of natural law will be complete, the supernatural will 
have ceased to exist. Experience teaches us the absolute truth 
of this view. What were considered miraculous phenomena five 
hundred years ago are to-day known to be within the operation 
of natural law; and things which many among us now conceive 
to be supernatural will, with the advance of science, be no more 
regarded as the special and exceptional acts of a superior being 
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than are eclipses, comets, shooting-stars, epidemics, etc., which, 
not very many years ago, were looked upon as miraculous warn. 
ings or punishments. The belief in miracles is only another 
mode of expressing ignorance ; and man instinctively takes refuge 
in the supernatural till his knowledge of the natural is sufficient 
to explain the events which are passing around him.” 

This extraordinary passage is, we say, a remarkable instance 
of “science falsely so called.” If Dr. Hammond stood, or even 
claimed to stand, as the church does, on an elevation illumined by 
another light in addition to that of physical observation and na. 
tural reason, if he claimed to be a prophet and to know all that 
natural science has to reveal in the future, then his words would 
be bold, but that would be all. As he does not, however, make 
any such claim, they must be taken as an attempt at logical rea- 
soning ; and as such they are certainly amusing. The argument 
is as follows: Many events formerly supposed to-belong to the 
supernatural order are now known to be the result of natural 
laws; but all so-called miracles are supposed to belong to the 
supernatural order, therefore all so-called miracles will hereafter 
be known to be the result of natural laws. 

Just before this ludicrous slip Dr. Hammond somewhat im- 
prudently remarks that theology and logic have very little in 
common; we venture to think, however, that if he had studied 
the works of the great theologians, which are probably the best 
specimens of reasoning that the world has seen, his own logic 
would have been somewhat improved. 

The real conclusion from his premises, which are admitted by 
all intelligent persons, would have been, so far as‘any conclusion 
could be drawn from them, that we ought not to hastily ascribe 
every strange phenomenon to a supernatural interference, but to 
take warning by past experience and consider whether some as 
yet unknown natural law might not have produced it. That is 
to say, we ought to use the caution which the church is always 
careful to use, and of which most evident examples are to be 
found in the very book which Dr. Hammond takes as his text, 
and must therefore be supposed to have read, giving an account 
of the apparition and miracles of Lourdes, but which it is possi 
ble he may have perused rather carelessly, as he invariably drops 
one “r” from thename of M. Lasserre, itsauthor. That, however, 
may be the way it is spelled in his edition. Yes, we say, experi- 
ence does teach us this: that we should be, like the church, care- 
ful and slow in resorting to a miraculous explanation of extraor- 
dinary and seemingly supernatural phenomena. But it is equal- 
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ly plain that there are cases in which, when we are sure that we 
have the facts, nothing but a supernatural interference is admis- 
sible as an explanation. For instance, let it be established that a 
man is really dead, and that he afterward returns to life, it is 
hardly probable that Dr. Hammond or any of his school will 
claim that there is a natural law by which the dead can be re- 
suscitated, and that we only need to wait for its complete de- 
velopment in order to prolong our life indefinitely. It is plain, 
therefore, not only that Dr. Hammond's reasoning is false, and that 
we are far from being absolutely certain that evena single pheno- 
menon now physically unaccountable will ultimately be referred to 
natural law simply because some have already been so referred ; 
but also that there are some such phenomena not merely sup- 
posable but historical, and lying at the basis of the Christian re- 
ligion, which we are sure can never admit of a natural explana- 
tion, and which must be denied as matters of fact by any one 
who holds the conclusion which he pretends to deduce. 

We need not, however, spend more time on this point, though 
it isan important one. We will pass to another, not introduced 


so prominently in the article, but still deserving of special notice. | 


A few words may be said on it without reducing too much the 
space we must devote to the main question. 

In speaking of it we will begin, as before, with Dr. Ham- 
mond’s own words. “Undoubtedly,” he says, “a great many 
persons have recovered, some instantly, after using the water of 
Lourdes. It is equally a fact that many more have received no 
benefit whatever, and there are still more in which the improve- 
ment has been but temporary. These two latter classes are not 
regarded by the faithful, or even by themselves ” (the patients are 
probably meant by this last word), “as proper tests of the cura- 
tive influence of the water. When it fails it is from the depth of 
iniquity of the patient or a lack of sufficient faith. When a re- 
lapse takes place in the physical condition of the apparently cured 
person, it is because that person has committed some sin or 
otherwise fallen from grace.” 

Now, it seems almost incredible that a man informed as Dr. 
Hammond should be could make a statement like this; that he 
could present such an explanation as the one which would be 
given by even an ordinarily-instructed Catholic for the total or 
partial refusal of a miraculous favor. There is no more reason 
for ascribing such a refusal toa lack either of faith or of grace 
than there would be if the favor asked were not miraculous in its 
character. We doubt if there is any Catholic who believes that 
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a prayer for any temporal object will be infallibly answered as 
the suppliant desires, though of course the words of our Lord 
might be understood as conveying such a promise. Every one 
of the faithful knows that such prayers must always be made 
conditionally ; that an apparent blessing must be asked for under 
the condition that it is real as well as apparent, that it is condu. 
cive to the best and highest interests of the one who asks it, 
When a Christian asks for any ordinary temporal boon, and does 
not receive it, he probably simply says to himself: “ God knows 
best ; most likely this which I have asked for would be bad 
for me instead of good.” And of course he says the same if 
the thing asked for would require a miracle for its attain. 
ment. i 

This statement of Dr. Hammond seems, then, extraordinary 
enough ; but the conclusion which he draws from it is even more 
so. “Hence,” he goes on to say, “it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to convince superstitious and ignorant persons that all the effects 
ascribed to the water of Lourdes can be just as readily obtained 
in like cases by other apparently inactive means if the subject 
will bring to bear the same amount of faith in the one case which 
is exercised in the other.” 

Dr. Bowditch said, we believe, that when, in translating La- 
place’s Mécanique céleste, he came, as he frequently did, on the ex- 
pression “ hence we easily see,” he got out several sheets of fools- 
cap and prepared for a good day’s work, the result of which was 
put in a note to the text. Dr. Hammond may be a second La- 
place, but we doubt if Dr. Bowditch or any one else, with any 
number of sheets of foolscap, could supply the “ missing links” 
between the previous statement which we have quoted and this 
conclusion which is drawn from it. What he means is, of course, 
apparent on a little study. It is, that it is hard to prove to Ca- 
tholics (as of course, also, to any one else) that the water has no 
special virtue of its own; because, as is plain, its failures may be 
ascribed to other causes. But the absurd idea that Catholics al- 
ways attribute these failures to a lack of faith or grace would 
show that they ought to be more ready than others, who might 
perhaps explain them differently, to ascribe efficacy to faith even, 
without the water; instead of being slow to do so, as Dr. Ham- 
mond imagines. 

These will serve as choice specimens of Dr. Hammond's logi- 
cal power. We must proceed to the main question—namely, 
whether all modern miracles at Lourdes or elsewhere can be ac- 
counted for on his theory of “expectant attention,” combined 
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with physical conditions more or less capable of naturally pro- 
ducing the desired effects. 

Dr. Hammond does not distinctly formulate his argument to 
prove this, but we will doit for him. It is as follows: There is 
a large class of events which, though considered by some people 
as miraculous, can be accounted for on this theory; but modern 
miracles at Lourdes and elsewhere all belong to this class; hence 
they can all be thus accounted for. 

He takes great pains to establish his major premise, which 
nobody doubts. He wastes a great deal of valuable time and 
paper in showing that abnormal physical conditions may produce 
false visions or illusions, which are, as we all know, from what- 
ever cause they may proceed, naturally liable to take a form cor- 
responding to an idea pre-existing in the mind of the subject. 
He also labors much to show that what he calls “ expectant at- 
tention’ may have a good deal of effect in the cure of some func- 
tional disorders, especially those of a nervous character, and 
narrates at some length an experiment of his own, in which he 
cured a person of an affection of the muscles of the neck by the 
use of Croton water, pretending that it had come from Lourdes; 
the genuine Lourdes water having previously been given under 
the name of “ agua Crotonis” without effect. He seems to ima- 
gine that this proves his point ; though there is really no evidence 
that the cure was not a true miracle, worked by our Lord in re- 
ward of the faith and piety of the patient. In his little attempt 
at argument he innocently assumes that Almighty God cannot 
work a miracle without genuine Lourdes water, or at least would 
not for fear of Dr. Hammond. What a pity that he did not 
select some person who could be induced to put faith in powder- 
ed snakes and lizards or the dried blood of a witch—for he says it 
makes no difference in what faith is put, and mentions these as 
objects for it—or, better still, in bread pills, which are said to be 
often efficacious; he would have had a much stronger case. 

However, as has been said, no one doubts that some apparent 
or even real functional diseases which resist other means of treat- 
ment may be cured by the help of favorable mental influences ; 
confidence that health will be restored is sometimes as good as 
any other means to restore it. And as it is often hard to know 
exactly the amount and character of the disorder in the cases of 
which Dr. Hammond speaks, or to be sure that it is beyond the 
reach of physical remedies and confidence on the part of the 
patient, we willingly admit that cures may be and have been by 
some considered miraculous when in point of fact coming from 
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natural causes. And it is for this reason that the church is sus. 
picious of alleged miraculous cures of this kind, in which, accord. 
ing to common medical science, the imagination may have 
played a prominent part. 

Every one who knows anything about the conduct of the Ca. 
tholic Church or of her ministers knows how stories of visions, 
particularly when coming from the more impressible and imagi- 
native sex, are, as a rule, received. The reception that Berna. 
dette’s account met with even from her family, but especially 
from the parish-priest, is a good example of this; but we do not 
need to go to France to find it: alleged visions are always and 
everywhere required to show extraordinary and peculiar proofs 
before they can be accepted as genuine. 

So much, then, for Dr. Hammond’s major premise. There 
are many events which, though considered by some people as 
miraculous, can be accounted for on his theory ; and in this class 
come many visions and some cures of functional diseases. Grant- 
ed, notwithstanding his bungling in trying to show it. 

But now for the minor; that is, that modern miracles at 
Lourdes and elsewhere—but we will take Lourdes, for that is 
what he specially attacks—all belong to this class. 

First, then, as to visions. Bernadette certainly claimed to 
have a vision; that was the beginning of all the talk about 
Lourdes. Can this vision be naturally accounted for ? 

Dr. Hammond says that it can, and that he can account for it. 
He would undertake, we presume, to account for all visions. 
But he gives a particular theory for hers which is amusing 
and worthy of special mention, as it is the only thing like an ori- 
ginal idea in his article. 

It is that the vision came from her taking off her stockings 
before crossing the stream. Taking off stockings, packing 
trunks, and buttoning boots are <ctions likely, according to him, 
to bring on a sort of temporary cerebral congestion ; and cere- 
bral congestion, he says, is one of the principal causes of visions. 
It would have been a beautiful confirmation of this theory if 
Moses had taken off his shoes before the vision of the burning 
bush, instead of afterwards. Modern infidel research, however, 
with its indifference to testimony, and to facts in general, may no 
doubt soon establish to its own satisfaction that such was the 
case.: 

This is quite a plausible theory; we must again compliment 
Dr. Hammond on it. There is, to be sure, one trifling argument 
against it which is likely to occur to. any one who has read at all 
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about Lourdes; it is that the vision occurred eighteen times, and 
that there seems to be no probability that at any time except the 
first the little peasant girl was taking off her stockings, nor even 
that she was packing her trunk or buttoning her gaiter-boots. 
In fact, she had, we fear, neither trunk to pack nor gaiter-boots 
to button. But here again the modern savant of Dr. Ham- 
mond’s school will find no difficulty. The mere remembrance 
that she once had taken off her stockings at the place would, on 
the principles of that school, be quite enough, in an imaginative 
and hysterical temperament, to bring on congestion of the 
brain. 

But this is not the whole of the theory of the learned doctor. 
No, it remains to be shown why it was the Blessed Virgin that 
appeared to Bernadette. This, however, is readily explained. 
It is for the general reason previously laid down, that visions 
take a form familiar to, or expected by, the seer. Bernadette, of 
course, being a Catholic, was far more familiar with representa- 
tions of Our Lady than of her divine Son. Dr. Hammond takes 
particular pains, both here and in a story which he tells about a 
young person who saw Mary while she was a Catholic, and 
Christ after she had apostatized, to insinuate the stale calumny 
that the Mother has the place in the Catholic system which the 
Son has in the Protestant one. 

This explanation would be quite conclusive for those who did 
not know better, had not Dr. Hammond himself, in his eagerness 
to sneer at Catholic devotion, unfortunately demolished it. This 
he does by incautiously remarking that the vision had not the 
ornaments which have been assigned to our Blessed Mother by 
what he calls “human vanity,” and with which Bernadette was 
accustomed to see her represented, and which it would have had 
had it been formed by the little girl’s imagination. The fact was 
that itso far failed to correspond to her idea of Our Lady that 
Bernadette did not even suspect for quite a long time who it was 
that had appeared to her; she was not enlightened even when 
the answer, “ I am the Immaculate Conception,” was given to her 
earnest questioning, the term being to her an unfemiliar one. 

But, after all, may not Dr. Hammond be right at least in sup- 
posing some natural explanation of this vision, though not very 
happy in the particular one which he selects? 

On general principles we might be inclined to think so. Al- 
leged visions, as has been said, particularly if alleged by women 
or girls, are somewhat liable to suspicion of illusion. They re- 
quire special evidences to prove their genuineness. So we should 
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ask ourselves whether this had any special marks of a real super. 
natural character. 

We shall find that it had; and it had one mark above all 
which alone was sufficient to put it beyond question, so that we 
need not discuss the others. This mark or sign was not, indeed, 
the one which the parish-priest ventured to suggest, but one of a 
similar character, and as a more practical and permanent one, sub. 
stituted by the wisdom of God for that which had occurred to 
the mind of his minister. 

This sign, as all the world knows, was ‘the formation of an 
abundant spring of water where none had existed before, by 
- means which the vision itself directed. It is the wildest flight of 
imagination not only to suppose that Bernadette herself could by 
any knowledge of her own or by accident have hit on such a 
spring, but also to believe it possible that, if she had happened to 
strike the place where it was, it could in any natural way have 
beenset running by the means which she adopted. 

Dr. Hammond, with the disingenuousness which he shares 
with others of greater ability whom he imitates, omits to give 
any description of the way in which the fountain of Lourdes was 
formed. “A spring,” he says, “ began to be developed.”’ What 
were the facts? 

They were that Bernadette, in obedience, as she said, to a 
command received from the apparition of the grotto, dug a hole 
with her little hands in the dry ground at its base. The bottom 
of the hole became damp; a tiny rill flowed from it, which soon 
increased till it gave, as Dr. Hammond himself admits, a hundred 
thousand litres a day. (A litre, we may remark, is a little more 
than a quart.) 

Now, if Dr. Hammond, with his decidedly larger hands and 
greater strength, will, by grubbing in the earth for all the rest of 
his life, produce a similar fountain, and will restrain the fountain 
of Lourdes or any other one of the same volume and pressure by 
a few handfuls of earth packed ever so tight, then the intelligent 
world will admit that this stream may have had a purely natural 
origin. Till then, however, all who have examined into the facts, 
and have not obstinately made up their minds that the Creator 
has no control over the world which he has made, will see in 
the spring of Lourdes, even without inquiring if it has ever 
worked a single miracle, satisfactory evidence that it was formed 
by more than human power, and found by more than human 
wisdom. 


Dr. Hammond, as a last resource, clutches at the fact that the 
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water had only the usual ingredients of waters of that district. 
Here, as usual, he trips himself up. If the water had contained 
any unusual chemical element or compound—he almost seems to 
think that if it were supernatural some supernatural substances 
should have been found in it—then indeed its virtue might, in des- 
peration, have been ascribed, for a time at least, to that chemical 
element or compound. He actually fails to see that the crown- 
ing proof that its cures are not natural ones lies in its absolutely 
ordinary composition. 

But we must come to these cures. Here Dr. Hammond, in 
the vain struggle to establish his minor premise, resorts to a 
bold assértion. He says that the water of Lourdes has never - 
“healed an ulcer sooner than any other water, or removed a 
tumor except those phantom ones to which hysterical women are 
subject, or cured a case of organic disease of the heart,” or done 
a number of other things which he has selected because he 
thought he was safe. He means, however, to say that it has 
never cured any real organic disease or lesion at all. 

There is but one remark to make on this assertion. It is that 
its author either absolutely refuses to believe or acknowledge 
what he knows to be attested facts; that he says “ these things 
have not been cured by the water of Lourdes, because they can- 
not be”; that evidence against his theory goes for nothing with 
him; or that he closes his eyes and ears to the evidence, and re- 
fuses even to examine it, because he does not wish to be forced to 
accept it. In the first case he makes a scientific and logical 
blunder, as usual; he argues in a circle; he judges of his theory 
by evidence determined by that theory. In the second case he 
simply acts dishonestly—dishonestly to his own soul, that is; 
but in both cases he acts so to others by giving the impression 
that no such cures as those above mentioned have been claimed. 

He cannot plead that no evidence contrary to his statement 
has come before him; for in the very book from which he 
quotes cures are narrated as having been worked by the water 
of Lourdes which are of the character of those which he says it 
has never produced. 

We pass over the first miracle due to the water of the foun- 
tain—that of Louis Bourriette. This poor man was immediately 
cured of an almost entire blindness of his right eye, coming from 
an organic lesion produced by a blast of rock some twenty years 
previous to the cure. But as the difficulty was said by Dr. 
Dozous, who had attended him, to be amaurosis, we presume that 
Dr. Hammond will maintain that the nerve was restored to 
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proper action in a natural manner—perhaps by a violent excite. 
ment of his nervous system generally. For the credulity of unbe. 
lievers is greater than that of those who have faith. Dr. Dozous, 
however, could not go so far. He preferred to take the easier 
course of believing that a miracle had occurred. 

Passing over this case, then, and others in themselves clearly 
showing miraculous agency, let us take several here and there— 
that of Blaise Maumus, for instance, who, on plunging his hand 
into the spring, saw the disappearance of an enormous wen which 
he had in the joint of his wrist. This might have been a “ phan. 
tom” tumor, whatever that may be; but unfortunately Blaise was 
not a hysterical woman; in fact, he was not a woman of any kind. 

Blaisette Soupenne, however, undoubtedly belonged to the 
gentler sex. She was at the impressible and imaginative age of 
fifty, and hysteria had taken in her the form of warts, eversion 
of the eyelids, and total disappearance of the lashes. The warts 
vanished on the application of the water, the eyelids resumed 
their natural form, and the eyelashes began to grow. Dr. Ham. 
mond, perhaps, would not count a wart as a tumor; he could get 
out of this little trouble without’ much tax on his inventive 
powers. He says, it is true, in the end of the passage already 
quoted, that the water of Lourdes has never produced an ever- 
sion of an ingrowing toe-nail; but neither does this commit him 
hopelessly. A toe-nail is not an eyelid; anybody can straighten 
out an eyelid, you know, but when it comes to a toe-nail, that is 
a very different sort of a job. 

Let us take a case recorded a little farther on by M. Lasserre 
—that of Henry Busquet. This young man had, at the time of 
using the water, a large, suppurating ulcer on his chest and neck, 
with two glandular swellings near it. The baths of Cauterets 
had proved more prejudicial than useful to him. He bathed his 
sores with the water of Lourdes before going to sleep. On awak- 
ing the ulcer had become a solid scar and the glandular swellings had 
disappeared. 

And yet, in the face of this statement of M. Lasserre, this man, 
who pretends to have read his book, has the impudence to say, as 
we have quoted him just above word for word, that the water of 
Lourdes has never “healed an ulcer sooner than any other wa- 
ter.” This is simply telling M. Lasserre that he lies. It would 
have been far better if he had said it in so many words; then, 
instead of a concealment of facts, we should merely have had Dr. 
Hammond's opinion against M. Lasserre’s veracity. Readers 
could have taken their choice. 
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Once more. Mme. Rizan, of Nay, was on October 16, 1858, 
lying at the point of death. She had been suffering for about 
twenty-five years from an almost entire paralysis of the left side, 
with a partial atrophy. For more than a year the paralysis had 
become total, and her limbs were much swelled, as in cases of 
dropsy. She had two painful bed-sores, and her skin was worn 
away in several places, leaving the flesh bare and bleeding. She 
was spitting blood. The color of death was on her face and her 
eyes were glazed. She had been given up by the doctor, who 
said that she would certainly die before morning. 

That night she drank of the water of Lourdes, and was washed 
with it by her daughter. In ¢wo minutes she was entirely re- 
stored to health. The swellings subsided under the very hand 
which applied the water to her. She got up, dressed herself 
without assistance, and ate heartily. 

This is one of the most aggravated cases of “hysteria” on 
record. Why not call everything hysteria at once and be done 
with it ? 

So much for the present on the character of the diseases 
cured at Lourdes. As an additional and convincing evidence 
to show how utterly Dr. Hammond’s “expectant attention” 
theory fails to explain the cures at Lourdes, it will be suff- 
cient to adduce one case, also from M. Lasserre’s book. It is 
the second one detailed by him, the next after that of Bourri- 
étte. It is that of the two-year-old boy of Croisine Bouhohorts, 
who had always been sickly, and was now actually dying of a 
slow fever, when the mother, with an intensity of faith which 
seemed to those around her like insanity, determined to plunge 
him into the miraculous spring. It was in the month of Febru- 
ary. She kept him there for a quarter of an hour, then brought 
him home and laid him in the cradle. Dead, one would suppose. 
No; the agony of death had changed to a quiet sleep. Next 
morning he awoke bright and well; before night he was travel- 
ling around the room and pushing the chairs about. He had never 
been able to walk before. 

Expectant attention, indeed, in a baby two years old! Dr. 
Hammond's pages should blush, if he himself is incapable of shame, 
at such a transparent absurdity or barefaced pretence uttered by 
one before whose eyes the account of this case in all its particu- 
lars must or should have come. 

But one, loophole is open to him. The cure was, he may 
perhaps venture to say, in this case a natural one. The reaction 
after the bath was what saved the child. If he maintains this 
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we congratulate him on his discovery. Here is a new method 
of curing all diseases. Wait till a patient nears the gates of 
death, then do what you can to push him through; nature, how- 
ever exhausted, will rebel at this treatment, and convalescence 
will ensue. This is a new course of procedure, of great scientific 
value ; let him persuade some one to try it, and let him try it 
himself, if he dares. 

It may be well, though it can hardly be necessary, to say that 
Drs. Peyrus, Vergez, and Dozous, who examined this case, all 
regarded a natural explanation of it as quite impossible. We 
give a short extract from the report of Dr. Vergez, from which 
M. Lasserre quotes more at length. He says: 


“She” (the mother) “sought the cure of her son by means absolutely 
condemned by experience and by medical science, and yet she did not on 
that account obtain it less immediately ; for a few moments later he fell 
into a calm and deep sleep which lasted for about twelve hours. And, in 
order that this fact should stand out in the clearest light, and that not the 
slightest uncertainty should remain about the reality and instantaneous- 
ness of its production, the child, who had never walked, escaped from his 
cradle, and began to walk about with the confidence which comes from 
practice, showing by this that the cure was effected without any interme- 
diate state of convalescence, zz an altogether supernatural way.” 


_ Now, all these facts which we have mentioned, and many 
others given by M. Lasserre, are, we must repeat, in Dr. Ham- 
mond’s possession. Let him deny them if he will, or disprove them 
if he can; but let him, if he does not wish to lose altogether the 
esteem some may still have for his opinion, take care how he 
coolly selects out of the evidence before him such things as he 
fancies he can explain, pretending that no claim has been made 
for anything else. 

So much, then, for M. Lasserre’s book. We will proceed to 
give briefly a few others from a small collection called the Won- 
ders of Lourdes, made by Mgr. de Ségur, a translation of which 
is to be easily had in this city. The first we shall take from this 
collection is similar to the one just given, but even more conclu- 
sive. 

It is that of a little baby of two months, whose “ mouth, lips, 
and throat were covered with purulent pimples, which were 
rapidly turning to gangrene. It was all one fearful sore, exhal- 
ing a most offensive odor.” 

This child was taken by his Protestant mother to a doctor. 
The doctor was away. The mother went home in despair. The 
child’s aunt, however, took him to a Catholic lady who happened 
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to have some of the water of Lourdes. Hardly willing to recom- 
mend it under that name to a Protestant, this lady said: 

“ Would you like us to give the child some water which I have 
here, and which will refresh him?” 

The aunt assented gladly. A little of the water was adminis- 
tered then and there, and more from time to time during the 
night. Next day there was no trace whatever of the sore. 

The next is also one which utterly precludes any idea of “ex- 
pectant attention.” It is that of a Protestant free-thinker, on 
whose hand a tumor had formed nearly as large as an egg, which 
medicine and surgery were unable to remove, and on which he 
wore a leaden plate to compress it as much as possible. 

He was persuaded to accompany his wife and a friend of hers 
to Lourdes, not to be cured, but merely to enjoy the excursion. 
When at the grotto he stood with his hat on and smoking his 
cigar. 

His wife’s friend insisted on his trying the water. Forced by 
her importunity, he drank a glass of it. The tumor instantly and 
absolutely disappeared. "We was, though not converted, persuaded 
to leave the plate as an offering in the grotto, where it remained 
at the date of Mgr. de Ségur’s writing. The particulars of this 
case were given to him by one of the missionaries of Lourdes. 

The third case is that of Francis Macary, a joiner at Lavaur, 
sixty years of age, for thirty years a sufferer from varicose veins, 
frequently breaking into large, deep ulcers. In one night, after 
applying the water, the varicose swelling and the ulcers vanished. 

We select from others the following medical testimony to this 
cure : 


“I, the undersigned, certify that for about thirty years M. Macary, joiner 
at Lavaur, was afflicted with varicose legs with enormous nodes, frequently 
complicated by large ulcers, in spite of the constant compression caused by 
gaiters or appropriate bandages; that these accidents have disappeared 
suddenly (‘out 4 coup), and that to-day there remains only a sensibly dimin- 
ished node on the inner and upper part of the right leg. 


“LAVAUR, Aug. 25, 1871. ROSSIGNOL, M.D. 
“Certificate of the above signature. 
“ LAVAUR, Sept. 3, 1871.” ET. DE VOISIN, Mayor. 


The fourth case is that of Pierre Hanquet, a master-mason of 
Liége, from whose testimony, given under oath, but too long to 
quote in full, we take the following: “AU my troubles vanished in 
an instant, like a dream. The stooping, consumption, erysipelas, swell- 
ing, and other afflictions of the body and of the mind, all had disap- 
peared. I hardly knew myself.” 
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He had been ill for more than ten years, and bedridden for 
five. His complete cure occupied, as he estimates, about one 
minute anda half. Drs. Termonia and Davreux certified to his 
naturally incurable state, and to the suddenness and completeness 
of his actual cure. 

We give one more attestation of a cure of a disease which is 
organic, if any one is: 


“I, the undersigned, declare that Madeleine Latapie, of the village of 
Julos, aged eighteen, was afflicted with anemia and consumption (phthisie 
au deuxieme degré) for four years, and was in such a state of prostration 
that all the resources of medicine were powerless to arrest the progress of 
the disease, as several other physicians have agreed with me in declaring, 
“Without knowing from what cause, I see her suddenly cured. I de- 
clare that this cure excites my astonishment in the highest degree, as well 
as that of the whole community. C. LARRE, 
“ ADE, May 19, 1869.” 


Dr. Larré had attended Madeleine throughout her illness. It 
is perhaps worthy of mention that she had gone to Lourdes be- 
fore without obtaining relief, and that, naturally, her “ expectant 
attention” must have been less on the second than on the first 
occasion. 

But we are overrunning our limits. We have space only to 
allude to the cures of Francoise Pailhes, of Maquens, at the point 
of death from disease of the heart ; of Marie Lassabe, afflicted with 
cancer of the tongue ; of Marie Faget, with a terrible cancer of the 
breast, which vanished entirely and suddenly ; of Eulalia Bourge, 
in the third stage of consumption; and, finally, of hundreds of 
persons, not only at the grotto but elsewhere, cured of almost 
every disease that human flesh is heir to, by the power of God, 
by the intercession of his holy Mother, and by the water of 
Lourdes. 

These cures and their character are known to the world. 
These things have not been done ina corner. The same is to be 
said of those worked at Knock and elsewhere by means of the ce- 
ment of the church where the apparition occurred. At these, also, 
this pseudo-scientist Hammond imprudently ventures to sneer. 
He says it plays a “ part in the therapeutics of certain nervous 
diseases.” We have before our eyes at this moment, and will give 
as a comment on this foolish statement, an account (one out of 
the many), signed by a sergeant of the English army, describing 
the cure of his infant child. The disease was dysentery—nervous, 
of course. Really, however, it is a waste of time to go on ex- 
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posing the absurdity of this bungling attempt at disproving the 
miraculous. 

We have a little friendly advice to give in parting to Dr. 
Hammond. It is that he has got on the wrong track. If he 
really wants to deny his God, and do his cause some injury in a 
small way, let him follow the only practicable line—the line which 
all (comparatively) sensible infidels have followed. That is, of 
course, simply to say that a miracle is out of the question; that 
no amount of evidence will establish it. Entrench yourself, 
learned doctor, in this position, and no amount of argument will 
drive you out of it. Reject all the ordinary laws of evidence and 
certainty ; that is your only resource. Of course you will not 
appear very sensible in the eyes of those who adhere to ordinary 
rational principles, but we are sure you will not mind that. Do 
not, however, betray the cause of your companions by attempting 
to construct a positive theory; you will always find that facts 
will not fit it. Pull down, but do not try to build up; it is not 
the infidel’s forte. And one word more: read some book on logic 
—any one will do—before writing your next article. 

Very well, then. There are imaginary visions and miracles, 
as everybody knows; but Dr. Hammond fails most signally in 
trying to stamp those at Lourdes or Knock as such on the whole. 
Here and there among them such may, perhaps, be found; but 
the mass of them will stand, and all his “ scientific relations of 
modern miracles” will not explain them away. 

And now one naturally asks why it is that Dr. Hammond 
and his co-laborers in the same cause should make such desperate 
attempts to show that God does not exist, or that if he does he 
can do nothing in the world which he has created. 

For such is the real object of these attempts to discredit mira- 
cles.* The human mihd instinctively and correctly presumes, 
that if a miraculous event really has occurred, God must be its 
author ; though it may, of course, happen that, if such an event 
is examined, it will be found to have the mark of Satan on it. 
But there are few to whom this is likely to suggest itself, espe- 
cially in this age, in which the devil has managed, for obvious 
reasons, to get his own existence so generally denied; and in 
cases like those we have examined it could not be seriously 
considered by any one. 

These attempts to deny miracles are therefore made, as we 
have said, in order to get rid of Almighty God, from whom mira- 


* We are not speaking of the efforts of Protestants to evade the proof of Catholic miracles 
assuch. This is not one of them. 
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cles must be supposed to come, or at least to make him a mere 
impersonal abstraction, inactive and powerless. And what mo. 
tive is there for that? Why should man want to get rid of his 
Creator ? 

There is only one answer. It is to banish, as far as possible, 
uneasiness about those moral laws which man has always known 
in his inmost heart to be sanctioned or established by him; to 
put out of sight the idea of personal responsibility to him. This 
is plain to all, even to infidels themselves in their more lucid in. 
tervals. To the world at large it is as clearly and continuously 
evident as the body of the ostrich is when its head is hid in the 
sand. It is on this account that poor human nature tries not to 
see God, and, to gain this end, rejects evidence, throws reason and 
common sense away, and finally takes refuge, as the wisest course 
left to it, in Ingersollian silliness. 

It has, however, been suggested to us that Dr. Hammond 
may not be an infidel after all; that he may have taken his extra. 
ordinary and erratic course in order to bring out what evidence 
for miracles there might be. This is possible ; and, as charity 
is a great virtue, we gladly offer him this mantle which it fur- 
nishes to shield him from the criticisms to which he may at 
any time be exposed. 





UPON THE SHORE. 


A LONG, low stretch of gray, receding sands ; 
A wide expanse of waves, where streaks of spray 
And sun-gold gleamings on the surface play, 
Tinting the dark-hued sea. A maiden stands 
The water’s edge beside ; her slender hands 
Clasp wild-flower blossoms ; rippling tresses stray 
Around her neck ; sweet eyes look far away, 
As if their gaze sought dreamed-of, distant lands. 


Ah ! thus how oft we stand upon the shore 
And glance along life’s fair but dang’rous sea, 
Yearning to know what lies beyond the wave ; 
How oft forget that He whom saints adore 
Can calm the storm as once on Galilee,— 
That fervent Faith alone can guide and save. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


Or late years so much has been written of “ war-correspond- 
ents "—by themselves, of course—one might almost suppose that 
war is carried on by them, and that generals and soldiers are 
merely puppets to be manceuvred for the amusement of the read- 
ers of the great journals. In fact, a conspicuous part of the 
despatches sent to their journals by these fluent gentlemen is 
little more than a vehicle for the recital of their own adven- 
tures—which rival Falstaff's—and of how they snub or bully in- 
competent generals, and of how they hound skulking soldiers for- 
ward to the field of duty. The arrogant self-glorification of the 
average war-correspondent’s bulletins has nearly succeeded in 
hiding under a commonplace sham the history of the fatigues, 
and self-denial, and generous daring of the men who make or save 
the destiny of a country, yet are seldom fortunate enough to be 
able to compete in descriptions of their own exciting work with 
the deft cavaliers of the pencil—who live in the wagon-train or in. 
the general’s kitchen-squad, and send off grand accounts from 
beyond the range of the enemy’s farthest-reaching rifle-cannon. 
War-correspondents there have been who were worthy to chron- 
icle heroic actions, for they were themselves of heroic mould; 
but these are, with a few exceptions, for some reason not usually 
among the famous of their profession. 

July 3 was the third and last day of the battle of Gettys- 
burg. The skirmish-lines at the centre had lain all night within 
sixty or seventy yards of one another. After hours of watchful- 
ness dawn had found both sides still watchful if not wakeful ; for 
the veterans, even if scarcely able to unglue their eyelids, quiv- 
ered with instinctive readiness in every part of their tired bodies 
at the first shot or at the least sign of a movement in the opposite 
line. But as the July morning sun thawed away the chilliness of 
the last hours of night and sent its rays upon unprotected faces 
and into blinking eyes, a humping of shoulders and a stretching of 
limbs were at once followed by a curious peering forward to see 
what the enemy, beginning to stir too, might be about. The 
horses at the batteries on the ridge behind set up an angry 
neighing, and gave impatient and ‘rattling shakes to the harness 


that for more than two days they had constantly worn. Here 
VOL, XXXIII.—29 
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and there, in friend and enemy’s lines alike, little whiffs of blue 
smoke ascended from hollow places where some determined 
spirits were striving to get a cup of hot coffee while there was 
yet an opportunity. 

Before the sun was visible from all parts of the battlefield the 
third and memorable day’s decisive work was begun. Fast and 
furious became the musketry fire at the centre—from near the 
foot of the cemetery hill, and following the direction of the Em. 
mittsburg Pike almost to the peach-orchard in front of Little 
Round Top. And deadly it was as well as fast, for it was the 
fire of skirmishers only, and, though loud and rapid in the ag. 
gregate, was slow and studied as far as each individual skirm-. 
isher was concerned. Every few seconds a heavy report, fol- 
lowed by the skurrying flit and the explosion of a shell, told that 
the artillery, too, of both sides was getting its mouth, if not its 
eyes, open, and was testing the range for the serious business in 
store. Ifaskirmisher stood up he could see his line extending far 
to the right and left of him, puffs of smoke dartirig forward from 
it at intervals; but had he been allowed to live long enough to 
try and arouse the recumbent figures in that line he would have 
found that many, very many, had gone to sleep for ever ; for day- 
light of the 3d already showed a field of dead. 

A fine Pennsylvania-Dutch barn to the left and front was a 
strong point for the Confederate skirmishers, who made the 
most of its advantages. But at last, harried by the singing of the 
bullets that issued from it, a New York regiment, with colors fly- 
ing, dashed ahead across the meadow to the barn, took it, and set 
itonfire. With the advance of the New-Yorkers the whole Fed- 
eral skirmish-line of the centre bounded forward, but was soon 
forced slowly back to its original ground, and the green sward 
between it and the Confederates was strewn with another layer 
of dead and wounded. To be slain on the field of battle for 
one’s country is glorious; to be wounded and left to lie helpless 
and in pain where the bullets of friend and foe hiss through the 
air or strike with a wicked thud into the ground near by, and 
to have a summer’s sun burning the already fevered body and 
adding to the horrible thirst, is pitiful in the extreme. 

What I am trying to describe is not the famous charge of 
Pickett’s brave columns, famously repulsed by Hancock’s tried 
veterans. That came later in the day. I am relating an epi- 
sode only in the grand tragedy—one of those episodes that in 
other countries and other times have been immortalized by art. 
The skirmishers on both sides lay very close to the ground, 
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making the most economical use of any little depression, of a 
fence-rail or two from the fences thrown down during the night 
or the day before, or, as in many cases, relying on the doubtful 
shelter of their knapsacks, which they unslung and pushed out 
before them. Little groups were gradually and spontaneously 
formed along the line, and these groups acted together, firing by 
volley into any puff of white smoke that would be thrust out 
by the enemy, with the fair chance in this way that one bullet at 
least of the volley would count. 

Midway between the contending lines was a solitary tree that 
in peaceful days had given shade to the harvest hands at their 
nooning. Early in the morning some Confederate sharpshooters 
had crawled out to this tree, where they lay at its roots and were 
able to reckon their game with every shot. So destructive, in 
fact, did their fire become that the wildest imprecations were 
shouted at them by ®he Federals, and threats were made that if 
taken they would get no quarter. All at once there came a lull 
it the firing at this part of the line. A Confederate was seen to 
rise up from the base of the tree and advance toward the Fede- 
rals with his hand raised. Shots were fired at him, but there 
was curiosity at his approach, and the word was, “ Wait till we 
see what he wants todo.” Some thought he had a mind to desert 
and encouraged him with shouts of “Come over, Johnny! We 
won't fire.” 

But if the Confederate spoke, what he said could not be heard 
in the din of the cannonading and musketry, then growing heavy 
and continuous as the day wore on. Forward he still came, and 
all eyes were now strained to see what it could be that he meant 
todo. There can be no truce on a battlefield till the battle is lost 
or won, The man who raises a white flag then, or gives any 
signal of the kind, has no right to look for its recognition by the 
other side. He may only trust to their shrewdness to under- 
stand an emergency. It might be merely a trick to deceive. 
Suddenly the Confederate dropped upon the grass and for an 
instant was lost to the sight. It was thought he had been hit. 
But only for an instant, for a thrill of enthusiasm passed through 
the Federals, murmurs of admiration were heard, and then a 
cheer, as hearty as if given in a charge, burst forth from their 
throats, and the cheer, repeated and increased in volume, proved 
that unselfish, noble actions are possible, and that there are noble 
hearts to appreciate and to respond. 

The Confederate sharpshooter, who had been doing his best 
to destroy his antagonists, had seen in front of him a wounded 
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Federal lying helplessly on the ground between the lines and 
begging in his agonizing thirst for a drink, and, at the almost cer. 
tain risk of his own life, had gone forward to give some comfort 
to his distressed enemy. This it was that caused the Federal 
cheer and for a few moments checked the work of death in 
that neighborhood. When the sharpshooter had performed his 
act of mercy he hastened back to the tree, and with a warning 
cry of “Down, Yanks; we’re going to fire!” the little, unpre. 
meditated truce was ended, and was soon forgotten in the grand 
events that followed almost immediately after. 

The next day—the Fourth of July—a heap of Confederates 
was found under that tree. Whether the hero of the day before 
was one of the ghastly dead will probably never be known. 





CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM. 
PART I.—FROM A.D. 29-33. 


JERUSALEM is the most sacred and interesting spot in the 
world for all that portion of the human race which looks back 
upon Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, with special reverence 
as the patriarch of Monotheism in the second period of human 
history. Jews, Mohammedans and Christians have a common 
feeling of intense desire to make good their claims of inheritance 
from Abraham and of rightful possession of the privileges of the 
sons of God, by holding sovereign dominion in Jerusalem, the 
chosen sanctuary of the Most High. The Moslem will not aban- 
don the dominion which he holds so long as he can maintain it. 
The Israelite cannot abandon his claim without giving up Juda- 
ism altogether. No true Christian can be willing that his reli- 
gion should be expelled from the holy places where the mysteries 
of redemption were accomplished, or be subject to insult and 
oppression from either Jew or Moslem. Jerusalem must, there- 
fore, continue to be an object of contention between the disciples 
of the three religions until the one which is destined to prevail 
shall obtain the decisive and final victory over its antagonists. 

The present and prospective condition of Jerusalem and 
Palestine tends to enhance and intensify the sentiments of the 
Christian world toward the Holy City. Everything relating to 
it is regarded with the deepest interest by all who think or feel 
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at all seriously about Christianity. We have, therefore, thought 
it likely to prove an acceptable topic to our readers, if we should 
take up the Christian history of Jerusalem, presenting a summary 
of the principal facts relating to the beginning and the subse- 
quent fortunes of the church founded there by the apostles, to- 
gether with the great secular events connected with the history 
of Christianity in the city and land of its divine Founder. 

The first period of the history of Christianity terminated 
when Jesus Christ withdrew his natural and visible presence in 
the body from Jerusalem and the Holy Land. The second 
period began when the administration of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom, the church, was left by him in the hands of the apostles, 
under his invisible control through the Holy Spirit. Its solemn 
inauguration occurred on the Day of Pentecost, ten days after 
the Ascension. These ten days were spent by the disciples of 
Jesus in prayer and preparation for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“ All these were persevering with one mind in prayer with 
the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and his brethren. 
Now the number of persons together was about a hundred and 
twenty” (Acts i. 14,15). These first living foundation-stones in 
the new temple of God had been carefully prepared by Jesus 
Christ himself during the time of his public ministry. There 
were the eleven apostles, the seventy-two disciples, and above 
thirty other trusty men admitted to their fellowship, actually pre- 
sent in Jerusalem, besides the women, the young people, the ab- 
sent members of the flock, and others, who were in all at least 
five hundred in number, and probably much more than that, since 
we are informed by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 6) that Jesus “was seen 
by more than five hundred brethren at once,” after his resurrec- 
tion. The names of the seventy-two are not known with cer- 
tainty. There is an early and probable tradition, however, that 
Matthias, Joseph Barsabas, Barnabas, Cephas, and Sosthenes were 
of the number. Besides the eleven, and the two candidates for 
the place of Judas, the sacred narrative furnishes us with the 
names of Lazarus, Simon of Bethany, Jairus, ruler of a syna- 
gogue in Capharnaiim, Zachzus of Jericho, Mark, Nicodemus, a 
member of the Sanhedrim, Joseph of Arimathea, Joseph Barna- 
bas, a Levite born in Cyprus who sold a piece of land and gave 
the price to the apostles, Simon and Joseph sons of Cleophas, the 
latter of whom may have been identical with Joseph Barsabas, 
Menahem the foster-brother of Herod Antipas, and Mnason, 
The seven deacons, also, or some of them, were probably of this 
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original number. The narrative of the gospels makes it certain 
that a considerable number in Judea, Samaria and Perea had 
been solidly converted by the preaching of our Lord. It is pro- 
bable that the apostles and principal disciples were baptized be. 
fore the last Passover, as well as a certain number of others who 
believed in Christ during his public preaching, some by the Lord 
himself, and the rest by the apostles. All who had not received 
the sacrament already were certainly baptized after the ascension, 
There must have been some thousands who had been seriously 
and piously affected by the sermons they had heard and the mira. 
cles they had seen, and who were therefore well disposed to be. 
lieve in the reality of the resurrection when it was announced to 
them on credible testimony, and to be received into the church 
by the apostles and evangelists. The preaching of our Lord 
was not, therefore, without effect among the Jews. For, although 
the princes of the people and the majority of the nation rejected 
him, the elect portion were imbued with the faith, were sancti- 
fied, and became the fruitful germ from which sprang the great 
tree of Christianity bearing fruit for the healing of the nations. 
A great number of the believers in Christ who did not live in 
or near Jerusalem would naturally have remained there during 
the time of Christ’s tarrying on the earth among his disciples, or 
have come up again to the city with the other Jews to keep the 
Feast of Pentecost. The one hundred and twenty men who 
were called together by St. Peter to constitute the first solemn, 
deliberative assembly of the Christian Church were the heads and 
chiefs of the young community. The assembly was composed in 
great part of those who were already bishops, or, if not actually 
set apart by our Lord to the office of bishops or presbyters, yet 
designated by him as fit candidates for these offices, and even- 
tually associated with the apostles in some one of the three 
grades of the ministry. The rest were chiefs of the laity, men of 
character and probity, who were therefore very properly invited 
to participate with the apostles in consultations for the common 
good, as has often been practised since this first occasion in the 
Catholic Church. The first act of this assembly was the election 
of an apostle in the room of Judas. St. John Chrysostom says 
that St. Peter might have acted alone by virtue of his supreme 
authority. He chose, however, to act in and with the assembly 
of the apostles and brethren. Two candidates were selected by 
common consent. One of these was Joseph Barsabas, who was, 
perhaps, a brother of James the Less. He is commemorated in 
the Roman Martyrology on July 20 as one who, “ having served 
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in the ministry of- preaching with great holiness and suffered 
much persecution from the Jews, finished his career victoriously 
in Judea.” The other was Matthias. Having prayed to God to 
direct the issue, lots were cast, as had often before been done by 
their Jewish forefathers, and the lot fell upon Matthias. 

On the seventh Sunday after the Resurrection, which was the 
fiftieth day, and which was the Sunday immediately following the 
Jewish Feast of Pentecost, the sensible manifestation of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit which were conferred at that time upon the 
church took place, as minutely related by St. Luke. The city was 
still full of strangers who had come for the feast. Crowds were 
assembled in the Temple at nine o'clock in the morning for the 
morning sacrifice. The signs and wonders which occurred in the 
assembly of the’ disciples at about the same hour drew a great 
multitude of these worshippers to the spot. They saw the signs 
and heard the discourse of St. Peter, they heard the other apostles 
and disciples speaking and praising God under the influence of 
divine inspiration, and three thousand were converted who were 
all in due time baptized and added to the church. 

The oratory where the apostles and disciples were wont to 
assemble for the mystic sacrifice of the New Law, for prayer 
and psalmody, for pious conferences and fraternal counsel, the 
mother and model of all Christian churches throughout the 
world, was the same upper room in the house of a wealthy dis- 
ciple where Christ celebrated his last Passover and the first 
Eucharistic Oblation. This house was on Mt. Sion, and over the 
spot where the sepulchre of David was supposed to lie. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem a church was built on the same spot, 
which gave place to the larger church of Sion in later times, which 
was restored and beautified by the Crusaders. At the present 
time the Coenaculum is a Turkish mosque. This small domestic 
chapel sufficed for the one hundred and twenty disciples, and the 
women and children belonging to their society, as a place of as- 
sembly and worship. It could not have been large enough, how- 
ever, for more than a few hundred persons to meet in. We are 
naturally curious, therefore, to know in what place and manner 
the apostles could address the multitude who came together on 
the Day of Pentecost. The descent of the Holy Spirit undoubt- 
edly took place within this little church of Sion. Probably the 
multitude crowded the neighboring street and the disciples came 
out among them. They may have gone up to the Temple and 
listened to St. Peter’s sermon in one of its great courts, or in 
some other public and open place at no great distance from the 
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Coenaculum. St. Luke informs us that this numerous commy. 
nity “continuing daily with one accord in the Temple, and dregs. 
ing bread from house to house, took their meat with gladness and 
simplicity of heart: praising God together and having favor 
with all the people. And the Lord added daily to their Society 
such as should be saved” (Acts ii. 46, 47). St. Luke says in an- 
other place: “ And they were all with one accord in Solomon's 
porch” (v. 12); and again: “ And they ceased not, every day in 
the Temple and from house to house, to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ” (v. 42). Some have supposed that a place was given 
to the apostles within the precincts of the Temple where they 
could celebrate all the offices of Christian worship. This 
seems a very unlikely supposition. The disciples of Christ 
certainly took part with the other Jews in the regular Tem. 
ple worship, and resorted thither for private devotions. So 
long as the priests and rulers were forced to tolerate them, they 
could avail themselves of the liberty they enjoyed to address 
the people assembled in the courts of the Temple. Baptism 
was probably administered at some one of the pools of Jeru- 
salem in the open air, before persecution rendered this impossi- 
ble. But-for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and all other 
purposes of the special worship to which only disciples were 
admitted, the apostles must have made use of the Coenaculum 
and of similar Oratories in private houses. If all who were bap- 
tized remained in Jerusalem, their means of supplying church- 
room were certainly very limited, for we are told that new con- 
versions were made in such numbers that “ the number of the men 
was made five thousand” (Acts iv. 4). Many suppose that this 
number of five thousand must be added to the previous one of 
three thousand, and that, in any case, it is to be considered as 
including only men, and not women or children, so that the whole 
number may be estimated as at least amounting to fifteen thou- 
sand. It would appear, however, that a large part of these were 
inhabitants of Palestine or more remote regions who were only 
staying at Jerusalem on the occasion of the great Feasts. Still, 
it is likely that the church of Jerusalem, during its first period, 
numbered some thousands.of men, women and children, and that a 
great many little particular assemblies had to be held in the most 
convenient private reoms which could be found in various parts 
of the city. This first period lasted about three years, 2.¢., ac- 
cording to what seems the more probable reckoning, from A.D. 
29 to A.D. 32. Without venturing to affirm anything as positive- 
ly certain about the disputed question concerning the date of our 
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Lord’s crucifixion, we simply express our opinion, founded on the 
best examination we have been able to make, that it took place in 
the month of April of the year 29 of the vulgar era, so that the 
first Christian Pentecost, the proper date of the New Law of Mt. 
Sion, fell in the month of June of the same year. The date of 
Saul’s conversion may be probably assigned to the beginning of 
33, and that of the stoning of St. Stephen and the persecution 
which followed to the latter part of 32. During these three 
years, although the apostles were more than once severely molest- 
ed by the Jewish rulers, the general esteem and favor of the bet- 
ter part of the people for them, aided by the powerful influence 
of Gamaliel in the Sanhedrim, secured for them a great degree of 
immunity from any steady and organized persecution, and opened 
a wide door for their activity in preaching and making converts. 
The sudden change which was wrought in the popular sentiment 
by the events which took place between the Passover and the 
Pentecost of the year of the crucifixion is most remarkable. It 
can be ascribed to no other cause than to the actual fact of the 
resurrection of Christ, and the utter inability of his enemies and 
murderers to rebut the evidence of this fact contained in the testi- 
mony of the centurion and soldiers who guarded the sepulchre 
to the supernatural phenomena of which they were eyewitnesses, 
and of the disciples of Christ, including such men as Nicodemus 
and Joseph, to his visible appearance among them. The party of 
Caiphas and that of the leading Pharisees were paralyzed by the 
effect of their unexpectedly sudden and apparently successful and 
decisive stroke at the time of the Passover, and dgubtless the tem- 
porary alliance between them, cemented only by their common 
hatred of Jesus, was succeeded by renewed mutual animosity, 
when they found that its only result was ignominy to themselves, 
increased zeal and influence to the disciples of the crucified Christ. 
It does not seem to us evident from the narrative of the gospels 
that the violent and infuriated mob which actively co-operated 
with the chief priests in the tumultuary proceedings by which 
the condemnation of Jesus was extorted from Pilate, embraced the 
whole body or evena majority of the people assembled in Jerusa- 
lem at the Passover; and even of this mob, the greater number 
were probably carried away by a temporary excitement which soon 
cooled down and left them disposed to a reaction of sentiment. 
This reaction certainly did set in, and resulted not only in the con- 
version of some tens of thousands of Jews during the first thirty 
years of the apostolic age, but in a considerable immediate acces- 
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and in a temporary sentiment of favor toward the apostles which 
was much more general, and was only later changed into the 
fierce and sullen hatred into which the obstinate Jewish race was 
at length hardened after their day of grace was over. The coun- 
sel of Gamaliel to the Sanhedrim was : “ Refrain from these men 
and let them alone: for if this design, or work, be of men, it will 
fall to nothing : but if it be of God, you are not able to destroy it: 
lest perhaps you be found to oppose God. And they consented 
to him” (Acts v. 38, 39). Besides the passages already quoted 
from St. Luke respecting the great increase of believers, we are 
also told that ‘the number of the disciples increasing ”’ made the 
appointment of seven deacons necessary, and that after their or. 
dination “ the word of the Lord increased; and the number of the 
disciples was multiplied very much in Jerusalem: a great multitude 
also of the priests obeyed the faith” (vi. 7). These were doubtless 
priests of aninferior order, and we have never met with any notice 
of any of them as having become Christian priests or otherwise re- 
markable, and, in fact, they were not specially fitted by their edu- 
cation for the ministry of the gospel. They may have continued 
to exercise the functions of the priesthood in the Temple, if they 
were permitted by the chief priests to do so, since there could 
have been nothing more incompatible with the Christian law in 
sacrificing than there was in assisting at the sacrifices, which was 
habitually practised by the Christian Jews. There were also 
Pharisees who believed, for, besides the notable Pharisce Saul of 
Tarsus, we read that at a later epoch “there rose up some of 
the sect of the Pharisees that believed, saying: They must be cir- 
cumcised, and be commanded to keep the law of Moses ” (Acts 
xv. 5). Lucian and St. Augustine report that Gamaliel was bap- 
tized shortly before his death, with one of his sons. 

St. Luke, moreover, says that the general effect of the signs 
and miracles which accompanied the preaching of the apostles 
was that “fear came upon every soul: and there was great fear 
in all. And all they that believed were praising God together 
and having favor with all the people. And by the hands of the 
apostles many signs and wonders were done among the people. 
But of the rest no one durst join himself to them: but the people 
magnified them. And the multitude of men and women that be- 
lieved in the Lord was more increased, and there came also to- 
gether to Jerusalem a multitude out of the neighboring cities, bring- 
ing sick persons, etc.” (Acts ii. 43-47, v. 12-26). Josephus was a 
Pharisee and had the blood of the Asmonean pontifical race in 
his veins. His parents were adults at this time and he was born 
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soon after. His own opinion concerning Christ and his followers 
is expressed in the following remarkable testimony: “ Now there 
was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him 
aman; for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such 
men as receive truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both 
many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. He was Christ. 
And when Pilate, at the instigation of the principal men amongst 
us, had condemned him to the cross, those that loved him at the 
first did not forsake him; for he appeared to them alive again the 
third day; as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him” (Whiston’s Jo- 
sephus, vol. ii. p. 535). We do not interpret the meaning of Jo- 
sephus when he says, “ He was Christ,” to be that he was truly, 
in the belief of the historian himself, the great Messiah of the 
Jews, but that he was the person called Christ by his disciples. 
Yet, Josephus evidently regarded him as a holy man, a prophet, 
one unjustly persecuted, and it is well known that he ascribes the 
great misfortunes which befell Jerusalem to God’s vengeance 
upon priests and people for their sins, especially the wicked 
assassination of James the Just. F 

The great increase of the faithful, the multiplication of the 
labors of the apostles, and the obvious necessity of giving a sys- 
tematic organization to the growing infant church were the occa- 
sion of the appointment and ordination of seven deacons during 
the first year of this epoch, and of the designation of St. James 
the Less—calied the brother of the Lord because of the near rela- 
tionship of one or both of his parents Cleophas and Mary to the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, and the close intimacy in which 
their respective families had lived at Nazareth—as the local bishop 
of the church of Jerusalem. Nicephorus and Photius assert that 
this was done by the express command of our Lord.* Eusebius 
says that “ James first received the Bishopric of the church of 
Jerusalem,” and that his chair had been preserved with great 
veneration as a relic, and St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catecheti- 
cal Lectures refers to the same well-known, indisputable fact 
(Catech. iv. and xiv.) St. Jerome says that this was done “imme- 
diately after the Passion of the Lord” (Catal. Script.) The com- 
memoration of the institution of the See of James, which was 
called the Thronos Theadelphicos, is assigned, however, in the 
most ancient Fasti to December 27, from which it seems probable 
that St. Peter and the apostles governed the church and fulfilled 
all the offices of the ministry in common for several months be- 
* See Marshall’s Votes on Episcopacy, p. 40. 
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fore establishing its permanent and local hierarchy. There is no 
account in the Acts of the first ordination of presbyters, but we 
find them existing in the church of Jerusalem at the time of the 
council of the year 49. Undoubtedly they were ordained as soon 
as the time arrived when the wants of the faithful required 
priestly ministrations for which the apostles actually present in 
the city did not suffice. It is easy to infer from the circumstances 
of the case that special reasons determined St. Peter not to 
assume himself the episcopal rule of the local church of Jerusa. 
lem, and dictated to him and his colleagues the propriety of con. 
fiding it to St. James, even supposing that the Lord did not give 
them a positive commandment to that effect. Although Jerusa. 
lem would appear to have had a prior claim to become the seat 
of the primacy, yet this claim had been forfeited by the crime of 
rejecting Christ. It was the cradle of the Christian Church, the 
point of departure for the apostolate to the nations, but not the 
centre and head of Christendom. It was at Antioch that the 
catholic character of the church first distinctly manifested itself, 
and there the disciples were first called Christians. Antioch was 
4 more suitable see for Peter as a provisional seat of the primacy, 
until the time came for him to establish his chair permanently in 
Rome. During the time which elapsed between Christ’s Passion 
and the destruction of the Temple, the Christians of Palestine were 
in many respects a peculiar community within the church, not yet 
emancipated from the observances of the Old Law. The same 
was true toa considerable degree of the Hellenistic Jewish Chris. 
tian everywhere. It was, therefore, a most wise and prudent 
measure, to set over Jerusalem and its affiliated churches a spe- 
cial bishop, patriarch and apostle, to whose immediate care they 
were confided. St. James was especially fitted for this office. 
He was a descendant of David, a kinsman of Christ, a strict ob- 
server of the Law and of the most ascetic mode of life practised 
among the Jews from his childhood up. He was held in the 
highest honor by all Jews and was known by the cognomen of 
“The Just,” that is, the holy or righteous man. He passed a great 
part of his time in the Temple in prayer, and is said to have been 
even permitted to enter as often as he pleased the Holy of Ho- 
lies. This is asserted by Metaphrastes and by the Lesson in the 
Office of the apostles St. Philip and St. James in the Roman Bre- 
viary. Itis far more probable, however, that it was only into 
the Holy Place he had free access, for the earliest authentic 
statement is made by Hegesippus, who merely says that he went 
into the Holy Places, z.e., the Court of the Priests and the outer 
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Sanctuary where incense was daily offered on the golden altar 
before the veil of the inner Sanctuary. The episcopate of St. 
James continued for thirty years. During the first ten or twelve 
years, the other apostles were often at Jerusalem for longer or 
shorter periods, and while the Jewish rulers were obliged to be 
very tolerant of the Christians it seems that the faithful from all 
parts made their abode during at least certain parts of the year 
at Jerusalem. It was only after the dispersion of the faithful by 
persecution, and the final departure of the apostles for their re- 
spective missions, that the church settled down into the ordinary 
condition of a local parishor diocese. When this took place, and 
St. James was left with his presbyters and deacons and his sta- 
tionary flock comprising only the permanent Christian inhabi- 
tants of the city, it does not seem likely that the number of the 
people was very great or the pastoral duties unusually onerous. 
Probably, the bishop, aided by a small body of clergy, could 
easily supply all the spiritual wants of the faithful, and thus St. 
James had abundant leisure for that life of prayer and contem- 
plation to which he was specially inclined. Yet, he was also an 
apostle, evangelizing places outside of Jerusalem, and a patri- 
arch, superintending the other bishops and churches in Palestine, 
looked up toin general by the faithful of the circumcision as their 
head. 

The beginnings of the church in Jerusalem during the first 
three years from the ascension of Christ, are so wonderful and 
deeply interesting that, although St. Luke has given a fuller ac- 
count of events during this time than any which has been pre- 
served of a future period, we naturally regret that it is not even 
more complete and minute. We could wish to know all the par- 
ticulars respecting the preaching of the apostles, the common and 
private worship and devotions of those primitive disciples of 
Christ, their daily manner of life, the personal history of each one, 
especially of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John, of Lazarus, 
Mary, Martha, Simon, Nicodemus, Joseph, the other Mary, Sa- 
lome, and all those whom we have learned to know and love 
through the unparalleled history of the gospels. If we could see 
a picture of those first Christian assemblies, obtain a glimpse into 
those domestic interiors where families of saints lived an ideal 
life, listen to those conversations which apostles held with one 
another before they went forth to conquer the world, look into 
the minds and hearts of those holy men, women and children who 
had been glorified by the light of the countenance of the risen 
Lord and rapt into heaven with him when he ascended to his 
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throne of glory, we should see a spectacle unlike any other ever 
seen in this world. The Son of God, the Light of the world, 
who had made a temporary heaven about him on the earth while 
he made it his place of sojourn, left an after-glow at his departure 
like the mystic twilight which succeeds the setting of the sun, 
His memory was vivid, the love for him was intense, the won. 
derful scenes which had passed before those favored eyes caused 
all earthly things to be forgotten. The Holy Ghost had filled 
the hearts of the faithful with his most perfect gifts. The great. 
est saints, endowed with the greatest graces, those who are now 
the brightest constellation in the highest of the heavens, were 
gathered together in one society around the Queen of Saints, the 
Prince of the Apostles, the evangelists and prophets of the New 
Law, on the spot where David chanted of the Messiah to come, 
where Isaiah prophesied, where Christ preached, died, rose again, 
and ascended into heaven. In such a society, the whole body of 
the faithful became animated with the desire of perfection, all 
spontaneously practised those counsels of perfection which were 
suited to their respective states, and lived according to the most 
spiritual and sublime teachings of Christ. Klopstock in his great 
epic poem, “ The Messiah,” has imagined, in a way worthy of a 
Christian poet of the highest order of genius, the scenes of the 
great forty days between the resurrection and the ascension. A 
poet equally gifted and inspired by the spirit of faith might find 
the theme of another epic poem in the first three years of the 
Christian Church in Jerusalem. 

One sad episode in the very earliest history of the apostolic 
church gave only too clear evidence that sin cannot be shut out 
from any society composed of men in the state of probation, even 
though founded and directed by God. The wealthy members of 
the church, as is well known to all, gave up their private pro- 
perty for the common good, and all lived according to the mode 
of a religious community, sharing alike in a distribution made by 
their superiors. Ananias and Sapphira attempted to practise 
deception in this matter, by giving only a part of the proceeds of 
a sale of property, while professing to have surrendered all, and 
were punished by a sudden and preternatural death. How long 
the community of goods lasted in the church of Jerusalem we 
are not informed. Neither can we know with certainty how 
universal this. voluntary surrender of private property was 
among the faithful. The sudden and terrible punishment of the 
two delinquents had for its effect, we are told in a passage which 
has been cited above, that “of the rest no one durst join himself 
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tothem.” This is a difficult passage and has been variously in- 
terpreted. It cannot mean that all were deterred from becoming 
members of the church, for this would contradict the express state- 
ment that the number of the disciples was continually increased. 
Neither does it seem probable that such persons as were disposed 
to renounce their property with perfect sincerity would have 
been afraid of incurring the punishment of hypocrisy and double- 
dealing. The meaning seems rather to be that there were no 
other persons like Ananias and Sapphira who dared to intrude 
themselves from bad motives into the society of the apostles and 
the other more perfect Christians who were most intimately as- 
sociated with them, and to make false pretences to wish to imi- 
tate their life of voluntary poverty and self-abnegation. This 
entirely unworldly life of the primitive and most fervent period 
of the apostolic church could not possibly be exacted as obliga- 
tory on all Christians, or be even recommended as a model for the 
majority. lt was essentially a special and peculiar mode of life 
suitable only for the smaller number. It was perpetuated, and 
has existed at all times and everywhere in the Catholic Church 
in particular communities founded for this express intent, and in 
the solitary life of hermits, or of persons living in the world yet 
separated from the ways of ordinary life. 

The infant church of Jerusalem was not exempted from out- 
ward as well as inward trials, the beginning and foreshadowing 
of greater tribulations which were to come. On the occasion of 
a notable miracle which caused a great public excitement, St. 
Peter and some other apostles were arrested and imprisoned. 
Released by an angel, they were again arrested, brought be- 
fore the tribunal, and scourged, with threats and prohibitions 
which for the time being went no further, and had no effect to 
hinder the liberty and success with which the apostles preached 
the gospel to the people. This great and increasing zeal and 
success of the apostles could not, from the very nature of the case, 
however, permit the chief priests and princes of Judaism to re- 
main permanently in a state of irresolute inaction. It was inevi- 
table that a persecution should break out sooner or later, and after 


three years had elapsed it began with the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen. 
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IT was the “edge of the evenin’,” although the dusk had long 
shut in with the mist and rain of the afternoon upon a small ham. 
let under the shadow of the Galtee mountains in the County Tip- 
perary. The time of the year was the late fall, and for several days 
there had been “soft weather” alternating with down-pours of 
rain and “spates” from the hills, so that the small stream on which 
the village was situated, and which turned the mill and gave it 
its only industry beyond that of the spade, was making itself heard 
in the darkness with a dull, rushing sound and hoarse murmur, 
The night itself, however, was damp rather than rainy, and there 
was even a faint relief to the sky along the dark, undulating rim 
of the hill which shouldered above the village and crowded it 
into a single street of low stone houses and cabins between itself 
and the stream. The air was so warm that the upper half-door 
of the village inn, which stood in the centre of one side of the 
row of houses, of which it was the largest and most comfortable, 
was thrown back and streamed with a soft yellow light into the 
veil of the mist. It would have revealed to any passer-by the 
tap-room and kitchen in one, a low-browed but warm and com- 
fortable apartment with a floor of stone flags, and on one end the 
spirit-counter and on the other the large open fireplace. The 
candle on the counter lit up the buxom form and features of the 
landlady—“ herself,” as she was called in the household which 
she ruled with thrifty and energetic sway; “ Anty,” as she was 
known to her gossips; and as the respectable and well-to-do 
Mrs. Anastasia O’Hara to her parish priest and the neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. O’Hara was nearly sixty years of age, but her hair 
had no more than a tinge of gray under the white frill of the cap 
that rested upon it; her eyes were still bright, and the deep color 
of her cheeks was like the healthy red of the john-apple, and only 
darkened and made permanent from the bloom of youth; nor 
was her stout figure solid beyond a matronly comfort, as it was 
revealed by the jacket that was all that was visible above the 
counter. She was occupying herself somewhat uneasily but 
softly, so as rather to disguise her intent and interest in the figure 
of a young man who sat on the settle in the wide chimney-place 


* Correct Gaelic form, Caé/in deas. 
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at the other end of the room, than with any definite purpose, 
dusting a bottle and putting it back among the rest on the shelves 
behind her, and singing in a low voice, with the melancholy ballad 
accent of the Irish peasantry, the scrap of an air: 


“ His eyes were black, his coat was blue, 
His hair was fair, his heart was true; 
I wish in my heart I was with you: 
Shule, shule, shule, agra.” 


The young man on whom she looked with kindly and com- 
passionate regard rather than curiosity was a handsome, tall 
young fellow of some twenty-three or twenty-four. The red 
glow of the turf fire lit his features, which were clouded and indi- 
cated by their alternations a struggle with indecision rather than 
abstraction. The countenance was handsome, with clearly-cut 
features, closely-curling hair, and vigorous neck, and gave the im- 
pression of one who in his normal condition was a gay and spir- 
ited youth, although doubt and a touch of despondency for the 
moment had. drawn lines between the brows and tightened the 
lips beneath the soft blonde moustache. They were not refined 
with any particular intellectuality, but had the impression of 
good-breeding. His garments as well as his features indicated 
that he was one of the gentry ; a gold ring confined his necktie, 
and there were other signs and tokens of accustomed wealth and 
fashion in his belongings. He had not taken off his light caped 
overcoat, which was still damp with moisture, and a Glengarry 
cap and a stout stick lay on the settle beside him. A fine setter- 
bitch rested her head on his knee and watched his face, occa- 
sionally snuggling her head under his hand in the endeavor to 
attract more attention than he was disposed to give. 

The young man was Arthur Dillon Blake Barrington, of Tem- 
pleowen House, as his cards read, the younger son of a resident 
landlord with an encumbered estate and a tenantry tending upon 
revolt. He had passed his youth in the region, where he had 
been a favorite for his high spirit and good humor, although now 
sharing the unpopularity of his class and of his father, who had 
gone on from a reckless and profuse youth to the necessity and 
then to the habit of grinding hardness and oppression. The 
past few years he had spent in Dublin, nominally in preparing for 
the bar as the only profession suited to his taste and position in 
life, but for the most part.in careless idleness and racketing, so 
that his knowledge of the statutes was much more limited than 
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and the unfashionable ball-rooms of the Liberties. The famine 
had brought a nearly fatal reduction in the rents, and there were 
signs of the beginning of that tenant revolt which threatened 
bankruptcy and dispossession in its train. His allowance was no 
longer possible, and the past summer he had been at home, trying 
to find solace for his exile in field-sports and in seeking amuse- 
ment among the people, whose life was daily growing harder and 
duller around him with want and the spread of the spirit of con. 
spiracy and revolt. With the approach of winter his position 
had become intolerable. His father’s financial condition had be. 
come more straitened and hopeless, and gloom settled within 
as well as without. He was one of a large family, and it was eyi- 
dent that there was no future for him in Ireland. America 
opened itself as a vista of unknown possibilities, where labor, if 
necessary, would not be degrading to his social condition, and 
there were friends of the family there who would help him to a 
start in life. Since his determination had been made time had 
brought him to the edge of departure, and the next day was to 
be his last in Templeowen. It might have been supposed that he 
would have spent the evening at home; but there was no mother 
there, and its atmosphere of affection was not warm, so that his 
excuse in going out was not considered impossible. He had 
made his way to his old and kindly favorite’s inn, and was sitting 
there, not downcast with his approaching exile so much as strug- 
gling with a deeper feeling and a more indeterminate pur- 
pose. 

The evident gloom and depression of her “ white-headed 
boy ” were too much for the sympathetic heart of Mrs. O'Hara. 
Her song ceased crooning itself and her sympathy took the ac- 
tive form of her profession. She poured some whiskey intoa 
tumbler, dropped into it a lump of sugar, and stepped over to the 
kettle that was simmering on the hob by the fire. With the 
steaming tumbler of punch in one hand, she laid the other kindly 
on the shoulder of the young man and said : 

“ Drink this, Master Arthur, and try and raise your heart, agra 
bawn,” dropping into Irish expressions of endearment, as was her 
habit in moments of familiar affection. 

He took it, and his countenance cleared with an answering 
smile ; whereupon the tender-hearted Mrs. O’Hara immediately 
became in need of consolation herself, and she said: “ Oh! dear, 
and you're goin’ to leave us for ever. O the cruel times! No- 
thing but starvin’ now, and troubles comin’, and nobody with a 
good word or a comfortable look.” 
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“ Take a drop of this yourself, Anty,” said Arthur, “and keep 
up your spirits. 1’ll be back before many years to see you, and 
the country will pick up again when this is over.” 

“ Not till I’m laid in Templeowen churchyard beside the old 
man and my little Thomasheen. But, plase God, you're full of 
life and strength, and you'll come back and take a look around 
the old place. There was more than one that went to America 
since I was a girleen did that ; but there were none oi them that 
came back to stay. They are like children when they are wean- 
ed from the mother: they’re never the same again. But it was 
kind of you, Master Arthur, to come down and see me before 
you go, this wet night an’ all.” | 

“ Asif I could go without a parting glass of your whiskey- 
punch!” said Arthur, with a more careless gayety. “ I’ll get no- 
thing like it in the States, where they say, ‘Come, poison your- 
self,, when they invite a fellow to take a drink.” 

“Poison yourself, yerra wisha! You're jokin’.” But Mrs. 
O’Hara’s thoughts immediately became busy with the idea of 
doing up several bottles of her best Roscrea to be sent up to the 
great house in the morning for a place in Arthur’s trunk. 

“ But are you going back home ?”’ she continued, as he rose 
and put on his cap. 

“No; I’m going down to the wedding at Morrison’s. I mean 
‘“toshake my foot in a reel once more before I leave Ireland. 
Good-night, Anty. I'll say good-by as I drive through town to 
the station to-morrow. Have my deuch an dorruish—if that’s what 
you call the parting glass—ready.” 

So saying, he went out into the night, his dog following and 
pressing for attention, which she did not receive. 

Mrs. O’Hara listened for a moment to his footsteps on the 
road, which the rains had stripped and hardened, and then, with 
a sigh and a shake of the head, sat down on the hob and crossed 
her hands below her knee. She had an idea that it was not a de- 
sire to shake a foot in a reel that took Arthur Barrington to the 
wedding at Morrison’s on his last night in Ireland, when he ought 
to have been at home with his family. She knew that he was wild 
and thoughtless, but hardly enough for that. 

Peter Morrison was a tenant-farmer on the Templeowen es- 
tate, with his house about three miles from the village. His eld- 
est son was married to the daughter of a neighboring farmer that 
day, and the wedding-feast and dance were to be given at his 
house that evening. He had other children, among them a daugh- 
ter just budding into womanhood—Alecia, otherwise Alley, Mor- 
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rison. It was her image that caused Mrs. O'Hara's sigh of doub 
and foreboding. 

The road crossed the bridge over the stream and climbed an 
upland across whose bare expanse the damp wind sighed jn 
mournful and faint whispers in the darkness. The young man’s 
indecision hung about his footsteps, and he walked slowly even 
after his eyes had become accustomed to the darkness and his 
feet were sure of the familiar way. The cry of a belated curlew 
flying overhead startled him, and he drew to one side and climbed 
the wall as a noisy and joyful party of young men and young wo. 
men on their way to the wedding festival approached from behind, 
and they passed without observing him. His steps grew even 
slower as he turned up the narrow Jdorcen that led to the house 
of Morrison, and he whirled the stick in his hand with a mo. 
tion of hesitation. But he came at last to the small field that 
formed the steading to the house of Peter Morrison, with its hag. 
gard of hay-ricks and barn adjoining. The house was a low one 
with a thatched roof. Its windows streamed with hospitable 
light, and around it stood the jaunting-car or two of the richer 
neighbors and the low-backed cars of the poorer. The door was 
open, and from it came the noise of talk and laughter. 

Peter Morrison, as his name indicated, was not one of the ori- 
ginal Celtic race, but a descendant of the colony of Cromwellian 
troopers who settled in Tipperary, but whose sturdy fibre even . 
was not able to resist the solvent influence of the Celtic nature, 
and merely added strength and stubbornness to national and 
caste vindictiveness. He was the tenant of a small and unfruit- 
ful farm belonging to old Barrington, and his life had been a hard 
struggle to pay the rent and maintain himself on the place, which 
had been the home of his ancestors, and, as he considered, right- 
fully his own, as with his inheritance of Irish nationality there 
had come also that of intense longing for the possession of the 
soil and for material as well as political independence. He hada 
fiery passion in his nature, the more violent for having been long 
repressed and néver worked off by any powerful explosion. He 
hated old Barrington as a landlord and a Saxon, and he regarded 
with grave and vindictive distrust the occasional presence of 
young Arthur about his house. On this occasion his sullen 
sternness had been somewhat exorcised by the festivity, and 
perhaps also by the knowledge that the handsome, reckless 
-young man would find opportunities to be about his house 
and speak to his daughter no more. His suspicions had not 
become definite, but he was glad that Arthur Barrington was 
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about to leave the country. He was about sixty years of age, 
with a severe and hard countenance, gaunt in its outline, marked 
by heavy, grizzled brows and overshadowed by a sort of hel- 
met of iron-gray hair. His tall frame was somewhat bowed by 
age and toil, but still strong and enduring, and even active 
under passion. On this occasion he was seated in the low par- 
lor in the circle of more intimate guests that lined the walls, 
dressed in the somewhat rusty suit and small-clothes which he 
kept for Sunday wear, relaxed in countenance, and even some- 
what gay, as he listened to the familiar and official jocosities of 
the rubicund Father Flynn, the parish priest, whose superannu- 
ated bloom was that of healthy living and the smooth lines of 
whose countenance were those of benignant good-will. The 
priest occupied the central position between the father, who had 
on his right his stout and rather stolid son and the bride, and the 
daughter of the house, Alley Morrison, who sat in a low chair, 
the hand of the priest resting on its back. 

Alley Morrison was an Irish beauty of the purest national 
type. About eighteen years of age, she was a woman in devel- 
opment, although slighter in form than the usually vigorous type 
of Tipperary maidens. Her thick, dark hair shaded a low and 
softly white forehead, parting over it with a natural waviness. 
Dark eyebrows shaded dark gray eyes of a liquid softness. She 


‘ had inherited just the least cast of Celtic upwardness to her fea- 


tures from her Hibernian mother, but her cheeks had a softened 
outline and a firm and healthy bloom; her mouth was warm and 
gay, and her chin, with a dimple in it, was as smooth as a china 
cup. She was listening with a smile, half timid and half droll, to 
the bantering jokes of Father Flynn, and if there was a slight 
droop to her figure and a slight shade under her eyes it would 
not have been noticed in the picture of beauty in youth and 
health which she presented. She had early lost her mother, and 
her father, both from affection and poverty, had been unable to 
send her to a convent school, so that she had grown up in igno- 
rance at home, with no knowledge of the world and no guide 
wiser or safer than the poorer sort of woman-servants who had 
succeeded each other in keeping the house and working in the 
fields of Peter Morrison. Across her horizon within a few 
months had come the gallant and gay Arthur Barrington with 
all the charm of his personal good looks, his fine clothes and ac- 
quired good manners. Him she had seen, brilliant in his scarlet 
coat, riding his chestnut mare to the meet. Him she had met as 
with fishing-rod he had haunted the stream or traversed the up- 
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land fields with a gun, and smiles and greetings had passed to 
talk and accidental meetings by day to trysts in the dusk and 
dark of theevening. Hecalled her the Col/een Dhyas, from the old 
song, as he had found her one evening milking her favorite black 
and white cow ; and a pretty picture she was beside the docile 
animal in the sunset light on the green field and hedge of flowery 
thorn. 

When Arthur stepped across the threshold into the room he 
was greeted with a gloomy look and a spark of anger in the 
eye of Peter Morrison, and they survived in the formal welcome 
which could not be refused to the landlord’s son. Morrison was 
obliged to receive the affected heartiness of greeting and good 
wishes, which Arthur uttered with the ease and assurance of 
superiority, with a decorous if constrained response. Alley cast 
down her eyes and paled and slightly trembled. Father Flynn 
was hearty in his greeting to Mr. Arthur, and the circle of rela- 
tives and neighbors were cordial in deferential welcome. Arthur 
drank a good health to the happy pair in a sip of the port-wine 
negus that had been prepared with gentility for the parlor com. 
pany, although there was a decided preference in the male palates 
present for the more satisfying whiskey-punch which they ex- 
pected to come in after the supper and with the dance. There 
was a slight struggle with the hilarity and something of a formal 
difficulty and stiffness to the talk under the influence of best gar- 
ments and politeness in the parlor, and the conversation had a 
tendency to strike and bump on the generalities of the weather 
and the hard times, while the frequent sounds of laughter and 
the occasional preliminary squeak of the violin or drone of the 
bagpipes came from the kitchen, where the younger and less 
formal portion of the company had gathered. But the supper, 
which had been making itself apparent in, a plenteous and fra- 
grant steam from the kitchen for some time, was soon brought in 
and placed on the extended tables. The fat goose, the bacon 
smothered in cabbage, the smoking potatoes, and the soft bread 
made a feast of profusion and luxury, and Father Flynn having 
carved and distributed the bird to an accompaniment of jocosity, 
the jaws and spirits of the company were loosened and the humor 
of the race and occasion began to come forth. Arthur occupied 
a place at the table and was determined in his efforts of good 
humor. The thin crust of stiffness in the company was entirely 
broken when the supper was cleared away, and a blue jug of 
whiskey-punch succeeded to the place of honor in the centre of 
the table, and the steaming glasses occupied the hands of the men 
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—a mild sip not being refused by the ladies. Asa part of the 
more formal opening of the post-prandial festivity a fine old 


‘farmer, without any diffident hesitation, sang in a mellow voice 


the “Cruiscin Ldn,” * with appropriate falsetto to the Celtic 
chorus, which nobody chorussed but himself; and from that time 
the parlor company was fully merry and unconstrained, unless it 
was that Alley said little and laughed less, that Peter’s face re- 
tained a shadow of gloom, and that Arthur’s high spirits seemed 
not altogether easy, and he once or twice appeared to have re- 
course to the punch in a serious way. 

At length there was a summons for the bride and groom to 
open the dance in the barn, and the rest of the parlor company 
followed. This had been cleared for the occasion and a new clay 
floor beaten down. The rude walls of. small stones had received 
a fresh coat of whitewash, and were illuminated with candles 
stuck around in wooden sconces. At the upper end there was a 
platform on barrel-heads, and on this were the fiddler and the 
piper, both blind by right of their profession, and both in a 
stimulated condition, impatient to put power into their elbows. 
Around the room were the young and the old, crowded so that 
the girls sat on the knees of the young men and the urchins and 
girleens were wedged in every available space. The bride and 
groom, and Arthur and Ailey, were by ceremonial demand set 
for the first reel, and the musicians dashed into the gay notes of 
“The Hare in the Corn” with more power than harmony. The 
bride was a handsome peasant girl, and the groom a stout, comely 
young fellow ; but they were somewhat constrained in their new 
garments and new honors, and the admiration of the company 
was for Arthur and Alley. Arthur had cultivated his skill in the 
old-fashioned dances assiduously in the process of seeing life in 
Dublin and at wakes and weddings in the country-side, and kept 
his determined gayety, though without familiarity or boisterous- 
ness. Alley felt, too, the spirit of the occasion, or the necessity of 
appearing to do so, and the grace and ease with which the two 
carried themselves made them the object of admiring eyes and 
drew forth subdued ejaculations of “’Deed, she’s a fine girl,” and 
“ He’s a purty figure of a man.” When the first reel was over 
there was an indiscriminate occupation of the space, and fours of 
all sorts and kinds were taking their turn at welting it out on the 
floor. The young fellows took extra steps in the exuberance of 
their vigor, giving an occasional “ whooh” as they turned their 
partners with a vigorous whirl; and the young girls, with gay 


* Pro, Crooskeen lawn—the full jug. 
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silk handkerchiefs across their shoulders, and the dress pinned in 
a roll behind to show the colored petticoat and the vigorous foot 
in a heavy shoe, kept up the balance with an energy that made 
their eyes glisten and their cheeks grow red beneath their shin. 
ing dark locks. The old men and old women took their turns, 
and stepped it out gaily with as real if not as prolonged en. 
joyment as their sons and daughters, to the hearty plaudits of 
the company, who inspired them to hold it out with the best. 
In the midst of one of these exhibitions, in which an old man, with 
his caubeen on one side, was dancing with the variety and preci- 
sion of step, if not with the lightness and vigor, which had made 
him in his youth the glory of the parish, before his fat and laugh. 
ing wife, and the hubbub of attention and talk was directed 
toward them, Arthur managed to convey to Alley’s ear, as she 
stood near the platform, and with a manner as though speaking 
of the dancers : 

“ Meet me by the white-thorn in the farther field. I'll wait 
for you.” 

Then he edged his way out without attracting attention, got 
his cap and coat from the empty parlor, and, with his dog flounc- 
ing against him once or twice, passed out of the range of the 
lighted door into the darkness. 

Alley stood where he had spoken to her, a paleness fixing it- 
self in her face and little shudderings passing through her form, 
while a few lingering moments passed away. Then she, too, fur- 
tively glided out and to the house, where she wrapped herself in 
her long cloak with the hood over her head, and stepped out of 
the back door to keep her tryst. The mist had blown away, and 
through the heavy and driving scud of the sky a glimpse of the 
moon appeared as she stepped along the path beyond the byre 
and over the stile to the field in which was the white-thorn. 
Arthur’s dark figure stood beside the twisted stem. Alley flung 
herself upon his breast, but, with an impatient and masterful mo- 
tion, Arthur put her off, and, holding her at once in his possession 
and aloof by a grasp upon her shoulder, he said: 

“ Alley, you know I start for America to-morrow. You must 
go with me.” . 

“Oh! how can I, Arthur? How can you leave me? Oh! 
what will become of a misfortunate girl?” And once more she 
would have clung to him. 

Again Arthur held her off and muttered an oath. “I'll do 
the best I can for you, Alley. I can’t stay,and you must come.” 
“ And will you marry me, Arthur?” 
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“ May be, if you’re a good girl and don’t vex me with your 
whinings. Here’s a ten-pound note, and it isn’t many of them I 
have, either. Slip away to the station so as to take the night 
train. It leaves at eight o’clock. I'll meet you in Cork, and the 
next day we'll be aboard the steamer in Queenstown Harbor.” 

Then, half good-naturedly, but still with a perceptible touch 
of vexation, he put her off to go dazed and tremblingly back. 

When she reached the barn she looked terrifiedly around, but 
her father was not there. She waited and watched with growing 
anxiety, but he was not seen again ; and as a groups of friends and 
neighbors left the dance they accompanied their farewells to the 
married pair with ejaculations and inquiries as to where was Peter. 

There were footprints in the soft earth on the other side of 
the hedge of the field in which was the white-thorn, and he who 
had stood inthem might have heard the conversation between 
Arthur Barrington and Alley Morrison. 

Arthur never reached home that night. His body was found 
in the avenue where, if he had gone by the usual way, he might 
have been intercepted by a short cut across the fields, if his assas- 
sin had left Peter Morrison's house at the same time. His breast 
was riddled with a charge of slugs, as if fired by a blunderbuss. 
His dog Bess remained with the body. She had licked her mas- 
ter’s face, but there were stains on her mouth, as if she had tasted 
the warm pool ere it sank toa stain on the damp ground. She 
was a good and affectionate dog, but she loved after her master’s 
fashion. 

Peter was arrested, and there were inquiries about a brass- 
mounted blunderbuss that he had been known to keep hid in the 
thatch, and which could not be found. But numerous witnesses 
swore that he had never left the barn on the night of the murder, 
and the juror who ventured to make a doubt as to a unanimous 
acquittal found the neighborhood very uncomfortable for him. 
The incident was reported in the English papers as an agrarian 
murder of the most outrageous kind, and in the Irish as the ven- 
geance for agricultural tyranny and as a warning to all landlords. 
Peter said little and seemed to care nothing for the result of the 
trial on his own fate. After the acquittal he left the neighbor- 
hood and it was reported that he had gone to America. 

Some months after a neighbor, who had some business in Dub- 
lin, told on his return, in a whispering way, how he saw a creature 
like Alley Morrison at night under a gaslight on the slimy pave- 
ment. “She was half drunk,” he said, “and she looked the very . 
moral of despair.” Poor Colleen Dhyas ! 
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CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


IT is not strange that American and English writers of plays 
should steal their material as they do, considering that Shakspere 
and Calderon,and even Dante—who owes as much to St. Thomas 
as to himself—“ appropriated” with truly poetical grace and dig. 
nity ; but it is amazing that our modern dramatists should ap.- 
propriate with such little discretion. While every tyro in the 
dramatic art rushes to Feuillet and Dumas for situations and 
motives, and forgotten comedies written when Fargueil was in 
her prime are dismembered by the scissors of the modern dra- 
matist, Lope de Vega and Calderon, who left innumerable trea. 
sures, and Hartzenbusch, a late Spanish dramatist of great merit, 
are neglected. As the rage for play-writing is now at its height 
—indeed, the lack of an international copyright has left literary 
men small resource except journalism and the theatre—the seeker 
after dramatic situations would. do well to drop his search for 
French novelties and turn his attention towards that magnificent 
national outgrowth of the most magnificent nafion of Europe— 
the Spanish drama. It contains everything. Beside it French 
dramatic art is stilted and colorless ; Faust loses much, because it 
eternally questions and never answers; Greek dramatic art, in- 
dividual and strong, does not dwarf it; for Calderon, the greatest 
dramatic poet of Spain, lacked only the humor of Shakspere to 
have been the greatest dramatic poet of the world. 

Protestantism has done infinite intellectual harm to all of us 
who have inherited the English tongue by narrowing our lite- 
rary sympathies. Literature, as received by us, has made us feel 
rather than believe that the English language was invented by 
Luther and used by Shakspere in defiance of Rome, and that no 
real literature ever existed outside of England, and no literature 
in England until Shakspere’s time. In fact, many Americans 
seem to have the impression that Luther invented Shakspere and 
the printing-press. This sectarian narrowness has caused Cal- 
deron to be only a name, more or less connected with the Inqui- 
sition, and consequently disreputable, and made us content with 
a small portion of the glorious inheritance which Catholic Spain 
has leftus. It would be absurd toclaim that Calderon was a poet 
because he was a Catholic, but it is certain that Dante and he 
would never have been great poets had they not been Catholics. 
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They were glorious flowers blooming at the end of a glorious 
summer. Around them were the tinted leaves of decay which 
hid in false splendor the track of death; their roots were not 
nourished by the sun-dried soil around them; they struck deeper 
and were. vivified by eternal springs. The influences around 
them would have made Dante a weaver of conceits and Calderon 
an inventor of court spectacles. The church strengthened their 
inspiration, and to her we owe them. Calderon is, above all, a 
Catholic poet. As Emerson has it: 


“The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning care below— 
The canticles of love and woe; 
The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity: 
Himself from God he could not free.” 


God, the Trinity, our Lord, true God and true man, His 
Blessed Mother, and the saints, are always with Calderon. The 
teaching of the church was the pivot upon which all the world 
swung. Her life filled his heart and his soul. Humanity might 
ask questions and nature present problems, but Calderon always 
found their answer and solution in the church. It is this cha- 
racteristic of the great Spanish poet which causes Frederick 
Schlegel to exclaim: “Inthis great and divine master the enigma 
ot life is not only expressed but solved.” But the Schlegels were 
smitten with that Calderon fever against which Goethe protested, 
and their indiscriminate praise has done his reputation as much 
harm as the coldness, prejudice, and ignorance of Sismondi and 
Hallam. Hallam, however, was only ignorant of Calderon's real 
merit, while Sismondi was evidently prejudiced and maliciously 
bigoted. Catholics, as well as Protestants, are apt to have their 
judgment in matters of art influenced by religious feeling ; but Ca- 
tholics, when capable of judging, are more likely to give praise 
to beauty in art, as art, than Protestants, who nevertheless pride 
themselves on the catholicity of their tastes. It may seem ridi- 
culous, but it is nevertheless true, that if the fact that Dante put 
a pope into the Jnferno had not given the Italian master a schis- 
matical flavor he would not have become so well known among 
us. Protestantism never accepted art as art or poetry as poetry, 
and never encouraged either. Puritanism accepted Milton be- 
cause of his un-Christian theology rather than of his sublime 
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poetry, and, if its blighting breath had not been tempered, it 
would have taken from Shakspere much of his beauty and fresh. 
ness. The opinions of Calderon that one finds in English books 
show that minds imbued with the influences of Protestantism can. 
not free themselves from its prejudices. Even Dean Trench, who 
has written a valuable and appreciative essay on Calderon, ap- 
proaches his “autos,” or religious dramas, hesitatingly, and, broad. 
minded as the dean is, he constantly offers apologies to his preju- 
dices by carefully explaining that he does not admire Calderon’s 
“ Romanism.” After having made this plain he says: “ And it is 
not too much to say of the greater number of these marvellous 
compositions that they are hymns of loftiest praise to redeeming 
love, summonses to all things which have breath to praise the Lord; 
and he, too, that writes, writes as one that has seen Satan fall like 
lightning from heaven, and rejoices in spirit with his Lord.” 
Calderon’s “autos” were the perfection of the miracle-play, or 
“mystery,” which was the national drama of Spain. With the 
skill of a trained dramatist—he was manager of the court theatre 
in the palace of the Buen Retiro—and the insight of a poet 
he seized the parables of the Scriptures, the doctrines of the 
church, the religious legends of the people, and even the heathen 
myths, and wrought them into these “autos” for the salva- 
tion of his countrymen. They might, indeed, rather be called 
moralities than mysteries. Every incident is arranged with al- 
most mathematical precision, to the end that a moral may be 
taught. Lope de Vega, Calderon's predecessor, had done much 
to elevate the stage of the people; but Calderon, at once priest 
and dramatist; found both his vocations joined in the composi- 
tions of his “autos.” He could preach his sermons more effec- 
tively to the eye than to the ear. The Germans recognized the 
genius of Calderon with great cordiality, and Schiller regretted 
that he had not read him earlier in life. For a long time the only 
translations of any of these “autos” were in German. Until 
Denis Florence MacCarthy translated “ The Sorceries of Sin” 
none of the “autos” of Calderon had appeared in an English 
garb. Dean Trench had given an analysis of “ The Great Thea- 
tre of the World,” and several scenes, and Mr. Ticknor and others 
had given analyses of “autos”; “ but,” as Mr. MacCarthy says 
in his introduction to “ The Sorceries,” “the ‘autos,’ the most 
wonderful of all his productions, and the only ones (with but two 
exceptions) which the great poet himself thought worthy of re- 
vision, have been passed over, I may say, in almost utter si- 
lence.” The Germans, enthusiastic as they have shown them- 
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selves over the secular plays of Calderon, shrank from the task 
which Mr. MacCarthy completed with such thorough success. 
The characters in “ Los Encantos de la Culpa,” which is called a 
“sacramental allegorical auto,” are the Man, Sin, Voluptuousness, 
Flattery, the Understanding, Penance, the Smell, the Hearing, the 
Touch, the Taste, musicians, and chorus. The scene opens to the 
sound of atrumpet. A ship is discovered at sea. In it are the 
Man, the Understanding, and the Five Senses. The Understanding 
warns the Man that he is afloat on the world’s wide sea and that 
a mighty tempest threatens him. The Senses then declare their 
characters and act the part of the crew during the tempest, with 
wonderful dramatic spirit. The character of the play and its 
motive, in the hands of so religious a poet as Calderon, may be 
gathered from the title and the names of the dramatis persone. 
But no analysis could do justice to the originality, the beauty, 
the simplicity, and the intense dramatic quality of this poetical 
drama. In this “auto,” as in several others, Calderon uses the 
Greek mythology in a manner which shows his skill and his deep 
religious feeling. His fervor fuses the Christian religion and the 
myths, so that their pagan character is entirely lost. In the 
hands of a poet like Camoéns the myths, intermingled with Chris- 
tian personages and symbols, produce a grotesque and profane 
effect. Calderon seizes them boldly, as if by the divine right of a 
Christian. He illumines the faces of the gods with a new glory; 
he causes the pipe of Pan to join in the heavenly chorus, and 
makes Orpheus, whose music gives a new sense to the beasts, a 
figureof our Lord. “The True God Pan” is the title of one; an- 
other is founded en the story of Cupid and Psyche, and another 
on Ulysses and Circe. Most of his “autos” rest, however, on 
a Scriptural basis, such as “The Vineyard of the Lord,” 
“The Wheat and the Tares,” and “ The Hid Treasures”: others 
on Old-Testament facts—“ The Brazen Serpent,” “ Gedeon’s 
Fleece,” “The Sheaves of Ruth,” and “ Baltassar’s Feast”; 
others, while strictly moral, are somewhat less Scriptural—for 
instance, “ Love the Greatest Enchantment” and “ The Sorceries 
of Sin” are Christian dramatic allegories, both founded on the 
myth of Ulysses and Circe. Therichness of imagery, the wealth 
of fancy, and the firmness of grasp which the poet shows in 
working out these marvellous acts make each a precious heri- 
tage to poetry as well as-to dramatic art. They are unique, and 
they merit a thorough study. A Catholic alone can sympathize 
with their spirit and revel in the deep religious life which fills 
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them. A speech of Penance to Sin in “Los Encantos de Ja 
Culpa” will give an idea of the beauty of the drama. This pas- 
sage loses nothing of its beauty in Mr. MacCarthy’s interpreta- 
tion : 





Ra 
Erst who wore the rainbow’s dress, 
Who if in a car triumphal 
Thou to-day behold’st me seated 
"Neath a canopy, wherein 
Purple, pearl, and gold are blended, 
Tis because I come to triumph 
Over thee; for whensoever 
Calleth me Man’s Understanding, 
Never is the call neglected. 
All the virtues which he squandered 
In his ignorance demented 
I have here regathered, since 
Certain ’tis that when presented 
By the hand of Grace they’ve been, 
He who turneth back repentant 
Ever findeth them again, 
Safely guarded and preservéd. 
And that Man may know that they 
Can alone thy sorceries render 
Powerless, thou wilt now behold 
All the viands here collected 
Vanish into air, and leave 
Naught behind to tell their presence ; 
Showing thus how human glory 
Is as false as evanescent, 
Since the only food that lasteth 
Is the food for souls intended— 
Is the eternal Bread of Life 
Which now fills this table’s centre. 
It is Penance that presents it, 
Since without her (naught more certain) 
Man deserveth not to witness 
So much glory manifested. 
Yet, ye Senses, ’tis not bread, 
But a substance most transcendent : 
It is Flesh and Blood ; because 
When the substance is dissevered 
From the species, the White Host [Hostza blanca) then 
But the accidents preserveth. 


*# “Yo 
Que el Arco de paz he fido, 
Que fi oy en Carro Triunfal,” etc. 
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The Smell. 


Sin. 
The Taste. 


Sin. 


The Touch. 


Sin. 


The Sight. 


Sin. 





The Hearing. 
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How canst thou expect to gain 

Credence from thy outraged Senses, 
When they come to understand 

How you wrong them and offend them ? 
Smell, come here, and with thy sense 
Taste this bread, this substance; tell me, 
Is it bread or flesh ? 


The Senses Approach. 


Its smell 

Is the smell of bread. 

Taste, enter. Try it thou. 

Its taste is plainly 

That of bread. 

Touch, come. Why tremble? 

Say what’s this thou touchest ? 
Bread. 

Sight, declare what thou discernest 
In this object ? 

Bread alone. 

Hearing, thou, too, break in pieces 
This material, which, as flesh, 

Faith proclaims and Penance preacheth; 
Let the fraction, by its noise, 

Of their error undeceive them. 
Say, is it so? 

Ungrateful Sin, 

Though the noise in truth resembles 
That of bread when broken, yet 
Faith and Penance teach us better 
It is flesh, and what they call it 

I believe : that Faith asserteth 
Aught is proof enough thereof. 


The Understanding. This one reason brings contentment 


Penance. 








Unto me. 

O Man! why linger 

Now that Hearing hath firm fettered 
To the Faith thy Understanding ? 
Quick ! regain the saving vessel 

Of the Sovereign Church, and leave 
Sin’s so briefly sweet excesses. 
Thou, Ulysses, Circe’s slave, 

Fly this false and fleeting revel, 
Sinee how great her power may be, 
Greater is the power of Heaven, 
And the true Jove’s mightier magic 
Will thy virtuous purpose strengthen. 





CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


The Man. Yes, thou ’rt right, O Understanding! 
Lead in safety hence my Senses, 
Ali, Let us to our ship; for here 
All is shadowy and unsettled. 
Sin. What imports it, woe is me !— 
What imports it that my sceptre 
Thus you seem to ’scape from, since 
My enchantments will attend ye? 
I shall rouse the waves to madness. 
Penance. 1 shall follow and appease them. 


(Trumpets peal. The Ship is discovered, and all go on board.) 


The “auto” ends with the triumph of Penance over the en. 
chantments of Circe, and, this new Ulysses having escaped, the 
dramatis person@ sing : 


‘“ Let this mightiest miracle 
Over all the world be féted, 
Specially within Madrid, 
City where Spain’s proud heart swelleth, 
Which, in honoring God’s body 
Takes the foremost place for ever.” 


In another “ auto,” “ The Great Theatre of the World,” Cal- 
deron takes for his theme, 


“ En el teatro del mundo 
Todos son representados,” 


which Shakspere had already rendered : 


“ All the world ’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


In the beginning the Author summons his people, the Rich 
Man, the Beggar, the King, the Husbandman, the Beauty, the 
Hermit, or Discretion, and the Infant. They receive their parts 
from him, with the words, 


“ ACT YOUR BEST, FOR GOD IS GOD,” 


and a sublime drama of life goes on. Dean Trench* has given 
an interesting analysis of this “ auto,” to which we refer the read- 
er who is too indolent to rub up his Spanish. 

Calderon was born in 1600, either in the beginning of January 
or February, although his friend Vera Tassis makes the year of his 
birth 1601. Los Hijos de Madrid—Calderon first saw the light in 
Madrid—gives February 14, 1600, as the day of his baptism. An- 


* Calderon. By R. C. Trench. 
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other work, quoted by Dean Trench, Odelisco Funebre, states, on 
the authority of the poet himself, that he was born January 17, 
1600. His parents, according to the chronicles of the time, 
were Christian and prudent people, who, being of illustrious 
lineage, gave their children an education in conformity with it. 
His father held a state office under Philip II. and Philip III. 
Don Pedro, the poet, was the youngest of four children. His 
brother, Diego, succeeded to the family estate, his sister entered 
the Order of St. Clare, and Josef fell in battle in 1645. He learn- 
ed the rudiments in the Jesuit College of Madrid. Afterwards 
he studied—some biographers say for five years—philosophy and 
theology at the famous University of Salamanca. Noone can read 
any play of Calderon’s without being impressed with the deep- 
ly religious bent of his mind, and with the evidence of theologi- 
cal study which each of them displays. To the Summa of St. 
Thomas he owed all that certainty and firmness in grasping the 
great questions of life which was the despair of Schiller‘and the 
admiration of Goethe. . Well might Augustus Schlegel, who, un- 
like his brother Frederick, had not accepted the church, exclaim : 
“Blessed man! he had escaped from the wild labyrinths of doubt 
into the stronghold of belief ; thence, with undisturbed tranquillity 
of soul, he beheld and portrayed the storms of the world. To 
him human life was no longer a dark riddle.” 

When the crown fell from Shakspere’s dying head in England 
Calderon had scarcely begun to sing in Spain. But the whole 
chorus of Elizabethan poets, like birds in a glorious May-time, 
were singing nobly or warbling pretty conceits. He lived to pass 
the three score and ten allotted to man by eleven years; while the 
drama degenerated into spectacular and intellectually valueless 
shows in Spain, it likewise degenerated in England into the 
bastard, the soulless, the heartless comedy of the Restoration. 
He lived to see the Spanish theatre, which he had built, following 
Lope de Vega, to a most noble height, become a mere vehicle for 
tours de force of scenic effects. And he does not seem to have 
been conscious of this degradation. He even helped it along. 
Nothing could have been more repellant to his nature than the 
polished yet open obscenity of the English comedies in vogue in 
his latter years. He would have been quick to perceive the evil 
tendency of the wit of Congreve and Wycherly, and to raise his 
voice against it; but he failed to see that the splendid spectacles 
which he offered to the eyes of the court on the great pond of the 
Buen Retiro were as ruinous to the intellectual enjoyment of the 


drama as licentiousness and frivolity. To the glory of this most 
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noble-minded of poets it must be said that no double entente, no 
vile allusion or coarse pun such as Shakspere felt himself too 
often bound to introduce, often making of great passages “sweet 
bells jangled,” ever appears in the works of Calderon. Yet Cal. 
deron was the boldest of dramatists—bolder, because purer and 
without any self-conscious delight in shocking his audience, than 
the boldest of the French Romanticists. “The Devotion of the 
Cross,” a powerful drama, contains scenes which in a less firm 
and pure hand would have left that sense of despair which we 
feel at the end of a great Greek play when the Fates have done 
their work. The impression derived from Sismondi that this 
sublime play turns on the crime of incest is false; and it is sur. 
prising that even the most careless reader could have failed to 
see that Eusebio and Julia, guilty though they were, were saved 
from this unutterable crime. And in the scene, as translated by 
Mr. MacCarthy, in which they are saved the masterly character 
of Calderon’s art shows itself. It requires the highest purity of 
purpose and the aid of great genius to produce the effect of hor. 
ror on the spectator’s mind—the horror which the witness of a 
great crime feels—without vulgarizing the intensity of the hor- 
ror or degrading the audience by forcing them to sympathize 
momentarily with the crime. Another Spanish writer possessed 
this high purpose and this art, though in her case talent supplied 
the place of genius. Readers of La Gaviota of Fernan Cabal- 
lero will remember instances of it. It is easy to make an av- 
dience thrill with sympathy for passion, or crime which is the 
result of passion, and the effects of too many of the romantic 
dramatists have been produced in this cheap way ; but it is not 
easy to cause the sin to be abhorred while the audience is still in 
sympathy with those who are on the verge of committing it. 
Calderon, of all dramatists, was master of the means of producing 
this effect. Pure as his intent always was, and thoroughly Catho- 
lic as he everywhere shows himself to be, yet he did not hesitate 
to touch the most secret springs of passion. A skilful master of 
stage tricks, he was never misled into vulgar and easy effects. 
All his situations were planned most artfully, nothing was left to 
:chance ; and consequently the interest lies in the action of the 
drama, not in its characters. Calderon was a court poet and 
dramatist, and the result of habitual contact with the members of 
the most ceremonious and stately court in Europe is often ap- 
parent in his plays. It is, therefore, amusing to read Voltaire’s 
complaints of the natural and uncultivated nature of the Spanish 
drama; and Voltaire’s opinion of the Spanish drama is as valu- 
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able as his allusion to Hamlet as “a drunken Dane.” Nothing 
could be more artificial than the structure of Calderon’s dramas. 
They are geometrical in their precision ; some of them seem to be 
founded on a scholastic formula ; but nevertheless Calderon probes 
the depth of the human heart and holds in his disciplined hand the 
key to all the passions. French critics, always having the rever- 
ence for their Louis Quatorze imitations of the Greek drama before 
their eyes, could not appreciate Calderon. They found him too 
spontaneous, almost savage, because his rules of dramatic art 
differed from theirs. Dean Trench quotes a critical opinion from 
a book published in Paris in 1669, Journal de Voyage d’Espagne, in 
which the complacent French traveller says: “ Yesterday came 
the Marquis of Eliche, eldest son of Don Luis de Haro, and Mon- 
sieur de Barriére, and took me to the theatre. The play, which 
had been before brought forward but was newly revived, was 
naught, although it had Don Pedro Calderon for author. Ata 
later hour I made a visit to this Calderon, whois held the greatest 
poet and most illustrious genius in Spain at the present day. He 
is knight of the Order of Santiago and chaplain to the Chapel of 
the Kings at Toledo; but I gathered from his conversation that 
his head-piece was furnished poorly enough. We disputed a 
good while on the rules of the drama, which in.this land are not 
recognized, and about which the Spaniards make themselves 
merry.” But the critic of to-day, recalling how Calderon, in 
spite of his strict rules and courtly elegance, touched the hearts 
of the common people, will differ from the French interviewer 
and thank Heaven that this Spanish poet triumphed over more 
hampering regulations than ever bound Racine or Corneille. The 
boldness with which he handled his motifs and characters excited 
the illnature and reckless censure of Sismondi, who finds’ in 
“The Devotion of the Cross’ much that would be, if it were 
there, abominable. “On devine sans peine,” says another and 
more appreciative French critic, “que Julia est la sceur d’Eu- 
sébe ; et cette invention dramatique augmentant d’intensité irait 
coudoyer l’horreur et l’insoutenable, si Calderon n’etait doué de 
ce vrai génie dont l’essence est pure. Nous allons le voir, dans 
une occasion si difficile retrouver la moralité qui lui est, propre la 
sublime pudeur qui ne l’abandonne jamais. Ses ailes blanches et 
vierges trempent dans Il’orage sans le flétrir, et effleurent la foudre 
sans se briler.” The truth of this last beautiful sentence is often 
forced upon the reader. The “white and spotless wings” of 
his genius flutter amid darkness and storm, unsullied and un- 
ruffled. In a turmoil of passion and jealousy, such as the “ Phy- 
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sician of his Own Honor,” of which there is a French version 
he remains calm and pure while his hearers shudder with horror. 
His plays of which jealousy is the theme seem to have been 
torn from a living and burning heart. They are almost unendur. 
ably horrible, yet they are wonders of dramatic art; and in the 
warring of the elements Calderon never changes his plan or 
loses his grasp. Either the taste of the Spanish court was much 
less coarse than that of the English, or Calderon’s elevating stu- 
dies of the Summa must have made him disdain low things; for 
although Cervantes and, it is said, the pleasant farceur, Tirso de 
Molina, often made allusions which, in any age, would be con. 
sidered indecent, Calderon’s works are free from these blots, 

Sefior Hartzenbusch tells us that Calderon was nineteen when 
he left Salamanca, and surmises that “ The Devotion of the 
Cross” was written before he left the university. In it he ex. 
presses the difficulty of pleasing an audience variously composed, 
in the speech beginning— 


“ Copla hay tambien para ti,” etc. 


“Take this rhyme along with thee: 
Since, howe’er the poet tries, 
Doubtful is his drama’s fate, 

For what may the crowd elate 
The judicious may despise. 

If you’re seeking for fame’s prizes 
Try some method less remote, 
For ’tis hard to cut a coat 
That will suit all sorts of sizes.” 


Calderon did not despise the applause of the populace be- 
cause he wrote for the approbation of the knights. He pleased 
both. He interested the people, in spite of themselves, in the he- 
roism that the Moors had displayed ; this was not the least of his 
triumphs. “The Chariot of Heaven,” his first play, written when 
he was fourteen, has not come down to us. At the age of twen- 
ty-five we find him serving in the -Low Countries as a soldier, as 
Cervantes and Garcilasso, the lyric poet, and other Spanish wri- 
ters had served. In 1625 he was still in the army, if his “ Siege 
of Breda,” a military drama, may stand as evidence of his pre- 
sence at the taking of that town. Philip IV., a /ittérateur anda 
lover of the drama, summoned him to court. In 1630 Lope de 
-Vega acknowledged that his mantle had fallen upon the poet- 
soldier, and on Lope’s death, five years later, there was no one 
left to dispute the bays with Calderon. Calderon was a favorite 
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at court. His lines were cast in pleasant places. The light of 
the courtly glare in which he lived did not wither his genius; it 
was good for him; he throve in the splendor’ and flourished. 
Unlike so many of his brethren, he had no struggles with fate. 
The spectacular pieces which his position as director of the court 
theatre in the palace of the Buen Retiro forced him to prepare 
are the weakest and most unsatisfactory of his productions. Ben 
Jonson’s masques, which were fashionable at the English court 
at this time, were somewhat similar, but in some respects more 
meritorious. Calderon, who doubtless felt the arrangement of 
these magnificent shows a heavy task, avenged himself by tortur- 
ing the stage machinist. “ Circe,” which was represented on 
the great pond of the Buen Retiro on St. John’s Night, 1635, is 
accompanied with most elaborate directions which would drive 
the very modern stage-manager to despair. Here is a sample: 
“In the midst of this island will be situated a very lofty 
mountain of rugged ascent, with precipices and caverns, sur- 
rounded by a thick and darksome wood of tall trees, sonie of 
which will be seen to exhibit the appearance of the human form 
covered with a rough bark, from the heads and arms of which 
will issue green boughs and branches, having suspended from 
them various trophies of war and of the chase, the theatre, during 
the opening of the scene, being scantily lit with concealed lights ; 
and, to make a beginning of the festival, a murmuring and a rip- 
pling noise of water having been heard, a great and magnificent 
car will be seen to advance along the pond, plated over with sil- 
ver, and drawn by two monstrous fishes, from whose mouth will 
continually issue great jets of water, the light of the theatre in- 
creasing according as they advance; and on the summit of it will 
be seen seated in great pomp and majesty the goddess Aqua, 
from whose head and curious vesture will issue an infinite abun- 
dance of little conduits of water; and at the same time will 
be seen another great supply flowing from an urn which the 
goddess will hold reversed, and which, filled with a variety of 
fishes, that, leaping and playing in the torrent as it descends, and 
gliding over all the car, will fall into the pond.” This is only a 
glimmer of the wonders to follow. Calderon spared no expense 
on these spectacles, and the king seems to have been lavish in his 
expenditures for adding decorations and mechanism of the newest 
pattern to the paraphernalia of the court theatre. Being a mem- 
ber of the military order of Santiago, Calderon entered the field 
in 1637 to help suppress a revolt in one of the provinces. How 
long he remained in the army is not certain; it is plain, how- 
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ever, that Philip IV. preferred that he should remain at court. 
He gave up the pursuit of arms, although he still clung to that 
of literature, and received Holy Orders. His genius was of 50 
solemn and sacred a kind that he needed not to throw aside his 
pen to take up the cross. His works had been psalms, and he 
only needed the added grace of the Christian priesthood to 
make him a perfect symbol of Catholic art. His life had been 
calm and happy—or as calm and happy as the life of such a 
man, whose eyes were fixed on God, and who knew no real 
contentment not seeing God, could be. On Whitsunday, May 
25, 1681, he died, no longer a court favorite—for Philip had 
died in 1665—but revered and loved by the nation as no other 
Spaniard had been revered and loved. He was buried in the 
church of San Salvadore at Madrid. The glimpses which we 
get of him from his contemporaries are few, but they make us 
feel that his life was noble and that his works reflected it. His 
relations with Lope de Vega and Cervantes—he dramatized Don 
Quixote—were friendly and cordial. Not much is known of 
his ways among men, but what is known shows him to be a 
high type of a high and noble people. 

With Calderon died the century and the glory of Spain. 
Lope de Vega had modelled the statue out of rude stone, which 
Calderon had completed. Out of the national life of Spain had 
come the strong impulse which gave a new drama to the 
world, to take its place proudly beside the drama of Greece 
and the drama of England; which gave a New World to the 
Old, and drew from this New World those glittering streams 
that gilded but could not revive it. Materialism had hidden 
the cross and dimmed the old Spanish ideal. The body, in its 
gorgeous trappings, had almost smothered the soul. Calderon 
making spectacles for the court, while the enemies of Spain 
were dismembering her, and her soldiers in new lands sowing 
the seeds of hatred in the name of God, whom their lust out- 
raged, was a symbol of his country forgetting the ideal of other 
days and substituting for it empty splendor and worthless 
gold. 

Calderon’s fame, though eclipsed for a time, has never died in 
Spain. On May 25—the second centenary of this greatest poet of 
Spain and, after Shakspere, of the world—was celebrated, with 
all the pomp and splendor that religious and patriotic feeling 
could give it, in his beloved city of Madrid. This city, which 
he so proudly named as first in honoring God’s body, has not for- 
gotten to honor his as that of a servant of God and an inspired 
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singer. The cable despatches tell us that, in the church of San 
José, 


“Thousands of tapers on the catafalque pointed to an imitation white 
marblé tomb, on the top of which lay a cloak bearing the red cross of the 
Knights of Santiago, and a canon’s robes and the cap which is still worn 
by the orders to which Calderon belonged. The cardinal primate, as- 
sisted by seven bishops, the royal canons, the rectors of every parish in 
the capital, and nearly five hundred priests with their banners, crosses, in- 
cense-bearers, and choristers in surplices and full robes, assembled for Mass; 
and in the procession not only the king, infantas, and court were present, 
but delegations of both houses of the Cortes, the provincial deputies, the 
town council, the civil, military, and ecclesiastical authorities of the capital, 
the diplomatic corps, and the grandees, judges, scientific and literary cor- 
porations of Spain and of foreign countries.” e 


What other poet has been so honored in our time? What 
other poet could secure the unanimous homage of all the 
estates of a whole nation? Shakspere has been honored, but not 
like this. The representatives of the church—particularly the 
order to which Calderon belonged—royalty, the people of all 
ranks and political opinions, unite in honoring him who gave a 
new world of thought not only to Castile and Leon, but to all 
nations. Calderon de la Barca belongs to the world. Until a 
poet greater than Shakspere arises there can be none greater 
than Calderon. 


HADRIAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL. 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quz nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallida, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 


TRANSLATION, 


Soul! ever roving, gentle sprite, 

Long this body’s friend and guest, 
Whither, far from ken or sight, 

Pale, rigid, nude, dost now take flight; 
No more, as wont, to laugh or jest. 
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ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA AND HER CONTEwy. 
PORARIES. 


On the 13th of January, 1463, the notary Oberto Foglietta, of 
Genoa, registered the marriage settlements of Catherine Fiesco, 
in the parish of St. Lawrence, in a house belonging to the bride's 
family in the lane called “del Filo,” and of Giovanni Adorno, 
also of noble birth, the contracting parties being the widowed 
mother of the bride and her two brothers on her behalf, and the 
bridegroom alone on his, while two neighbors signed their names 
as witnesses. The instrument sets forth the amount of the dowry, 
a thousand pieces of silver—which, reckoning by the /ira, or pre. 
sent franc, would come to about $250—two hundred francs of 
which were given by Adorno and eight hundred by Francesca di 
Negro, the bride’s mother and widow of Giacomo Fiesco, who 
promised four hundred in jewels, gala-dresses, and cash at once, 
and the remainder in two years, at present invested in a house in 
the same street where her own dowry was invested, and which 
during that time she agreed to give up to the young couple asa 
residence. The bridegroom, in his turn, swears to settle the 
amount upon his wife, the security being a house of his own on 
the street known as that of St. Agnes. 

Such complicated documents are not infrequent in the city 
archives of Genoa, and represent correctly the ordinary legal 
machinery of marriages and their attendant circumstances. Ca- 
therine Adorno, sixteen years of age at the time of her marriage, 
became the well-known St. Catherine of Genoa, an extraordinary 
and gifted woman, who, though visited by very wonderful signs 
of supernatural origin—as her contemporaries and, later on, her 
canonizers agreed—was for thirty years directress of the city hos- 
pital, almoner and visitor of the city poor, and keeper of the ac- 
counts, and would have been, with more opportunities, an excel- 
lent writer, her spiritual treatises having a remarkable stamp of 
individuality, being expressed in fluent, elegant, and appropriate 
language and bearing much likeness to the quaint allegorical 
poems of Calderon. Yet education in her time was on a low 
level, that of social intercourse being the only one worth men- 
tioning as an influence in mature life. Girls, whether in convents 
or at home—and both systems were in full operation during the 
great days of the Genoese republic—were taught chiefly Bible and 
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church history and religious dogmas, besides elaborate needle- 
work and polite demeanor. Their future was fixed almost from 
their birth ; one daughter out of several was usually intended to 
marry and the others to take the veil, a wedding portion being 
regarded as so much money taken out of the family treasury. 
Thus, without regard to the inclinations of the children, cross- 
purposes were often effected, and sometimes disastrously, for 
scandals would follow and family rapacity was shown up—as, for 
instance, in the case of Paolina Franzoni, who had been forced into 
a convent by fraud as well as violence, and whose profession was 
voided and annulled at Rome by the papal authorities on the 
facts being represented by her advocate several years later, when 
her sister, married to a Durazzo, and who had profited by Pao- 
lina’s loss of worldly goods, was her most strenuous adversary. 
On the other hand, girls who had a true vocation, or at any rate 
a decided inclination, towards conventual life, but whose beauty 
or priority of age made their marriage more convenient to their 
parents, were more or less forced into alliances which only their 
sense of duty made bearable to them. Catherine Fiesco was a 
noteworthy example of this, the more so as her husband’s temper 
proved both eccentric and vexatious and reacted disastrously upon 
his business affairs. Before ten years of her married life were 
over he had contrived to fritter away most of his own and her 
money, and they were reduced to unpleasant straits ; while his fits 
of jealousy were such that, to please and soothe him, she spent 
the earlier years of her marriage in an unaccustomed seclusion. 
Genoese customs contained a mingling of outward devotion and 
actual laxity, and gave occasion to severe repressive statutes from 
the Council of State and equally stringent remonstrances from 
preachers, confessors, and episcopal authorities. The domestic 
annals of the middle ages, on the one hand fruitful in lives of ex- 
traordinary sanctity, are also distinguished on the other by per- 
petual abuses of sacred things and occasions, and among the 
literary productions remaining to us from medizeval times so- 
cial satires by indignant reformers, chiefly priests, form an impor- 
tant part. A social sketch recently published in Italian by a 
Genoese notary, * familiar with the state archives and the details 
of domestic life revealed in them, gives interesting and abundant 
proof that human nature was not more heroic and self-restrained 
in days gone by than it is at present, although the temper of the 
special people among whom Catherine Adorno spent her life was 


* Marcello Staglieno, Ze Donne nell’ antica societa genovese, Printed by the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute Press, Genoa, 1879, 
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fervid enough to explain the thoroughness with which they en- 
tered upon any occupation, whether worldly or spiritual. 

The little pamphlet above mentioned vividly reproduces the 
background of the picture in which she forms an exceptional 
and admirable feature. Outside of the circle of the really pious 
and devoted women, whose number in all places and ages has 
been a minority, society in medizeval Genoa was intensely frivo- 
lous, and well justified the horror which “the world” inspires 
among saints of that time. Society, though it made festivals an 
excuse for dissipation, never questioned the principle of festivals; 
the state gravely and effectually supported the church, but quite 
as much by policy as by conviction. The half-oriental seclusion 
of women found a counterpoise in the exceptional liberty allowed 
under the pretexts of collecting alms or attending processions, 
when marriageable girls and married women were both allowed 
by custom to wear such disguises as afforded them chances for 
escapades, whether innocent or otherwise. The penitential pro- 
cessions known as casaccie, peculiar to Genoa, took place long 
after their original character and aim were lost sight of, and the 
sackcloth with holes for the eyes and mouth only, which had been 
the dress consecrated to this particular occasion, became a con- 
venient mask for gadding and gossiping women visiting their ac- 
quaintance on the pretence of making distant “ stations” at country 
churches or even within the city limits. Again, the collection of 
alms in church, known as éaci/i, became, like the similar French 
custom in modern times, and like our own too frequent church- 
fairs, etc., occasions for scandal and abuse; women in rich, and 
not seldom immodest, dresses, bedecked with flowers and jewelry, 
sat, wand in hand, at the door of the church and solicited alms, 
touching the heads and shoulders of their friends, either playfully 
or gallantly, in somewhat profane imitation of the forms of bestow- 
ing certain indulgences—forms still kept up in St. Peter's at Rome. 
The synod of 1567 forbids women under fifty to collect alms in 
this fashion. Archbishops, popular preachers, and state council- 
lors alike inveighed against the dress and manners of women in 
church, enacting penalties and maintaining spies to report upon 
the conduct of women, generally of high rank, and to guard the 
young from actual dangers; ecclesiastical orders were issued 
against the opening of churches before daylight or the prolonging 
of ceremonies far into the night ; and some sorrowing and indig- 
nant persons, at the time of a French invasion, petitioned both the 
council and the archbishop to revert to the apostolical custom of 
dividing the sexes in church, believing, as they did, that the 
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national calamities of the war were a punishment from Heaven. 
At one time there was a decree of the council, or Signoria, bid- 
ding the clergy of San Siro remove the special chairs, desks, and 
carpets which a Princess Doria had insisted upon keeping for 
her individual use in a chapel belonging to her family, and there 
was again a similar decree in the case of a Princess Orsini who 
had upholstered her pew in San Francesco with velvet benches 
and cushions, while unseemly quarrels of precedente often took 
place between noble ladies and the wives of rich and rising citi- 
zens. While the fixed seats were thus prohibited, sacristans and 
others managed to elude the law by providing removable ones of 
various degrees for various prices, and so arose the present cus- 
tom of piling chairs for use at Mass in a corner or chapel of a 
church and renting them out. Many churches, however, have 
modified the latter detail by making the chairs free; and no one 
can accuse these seats of coarse straw and ill-planed wood of 
luxury. 

Outside of the regular ceremonies, whose frequent recurrence 
gave life and animation to the female world of Genoa, there were 
particular “functions,” special festivals, processions, and also 
private or popular devotions in house-oratories or at street- 
shrines; and for all this, for the oil or candles which supplied the 
only street-lighting of the city, for the flowers and ribbons des- 
tined for a favorite image, or for the money to be distributed 
among certain favored poor, special collections from door to door 
were made by women, or windows were adorned and balconies 
turned into temporary shrines with rich hangings, fresh garlands, 
and multitudinous little lamps. Youth and high spirits could not 
but often turn these opportunities to worldly account; and an 
education which, restricted as it generally was to the catechism 
and needlework, was supplemented by the legend-lore and super- 
stitious influence of old servants not too severe on clandestine 
love-affairs, resulted in a disposition to Romeo-and-Juliet love- 
making. What was innocent was crushed by an artificial stan- 
dard of manners, while what was disreputable was unfortunately 
condoned with less severity. Public opinion was everywhere 
more lenient than civil and ecclesiastical authority, which it too 
often set at defiance. Such a world necessarily seemed to enthu- 
siastic souls too corrupt to be reformed, while an individual re- 
fuge was afforded by open renunciation of it and isolation from 
its customs and concerns. Many of the convents maintained an 
honorable reputation from their foundation, the Capuchin nuns 
and the Turchine being especially exemplary and never having 
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deviated from their original strictness; while others became 
scarcely less worldly than the world itself, and needed the hand 
of a St. Teresa to bring them out of the state which the Prior 
Silvestro Prierio, one of the consulting theologians of the Council 
of Trent, described in forcible terms. Neither was there any lack 
of vulgar contentions and small, feminine spite in ancient Genoese 
society, whether among nuns or lay women. Again, want of 
education and of serious interests was to blame for the vehement 
partisanship of women for such and such an individual or order, 
in the choice of a confessor ; in one convent'a dispute about the 
organ resulted in a disintegration of the instrument, of which 
each sister retained one pipe as 4 memento or trophy; in an. 
other a ludicrous assault in the garden resulted from a personal 
preference for a regular over a secular spiritual adviser. 

The city life of young girls was comparatively dull, excepting 
such occasions for display as have been mentioned already or 
the excitements of a friend’s wedding, which, however, were con- 
fined to visiting and gossiping among their own sex; for un- 
married girls (and such is the custom in Italy even at present) 
did not appear at marriage festivities. Little children were 
never taken beyond the walls of the house (a garden was attach. 
ed to every house of any note and size) after their baptism. until 
the age of seven, when they were taken to church to hear Mass; 
but even grown women frequented the streets very little, and of 
course never alone. The occasional infraction of this rule— 
which is another still practically surviving in Italy—was gene- 
rally the cause of deplorable incidents; for at one time it became 
a custom for young men of inferior station to use violence or 
offer rude liberties in public to girls of noble birth and reputed 
wealth, with a view to compromising them sufficiently to make a 
marriage likely between the maiden and her rough suitor, the 
object being generally not the girl but her dowry. Of more 
villanous practices also, in the reversed case of an unprotected 
girl of low position and a dissipated young noble, there was no 
lack in a city which, like all the rest, had its hired ruffians and 
complaisant go-betweens in the favor and pay of its best families. 

A peculiarity of Italian marriages before the Council of Trent 
was what we should call their: civil character, although in inten- 
tion they were legitimate religious ceremonies and were always 
styled “according to the rites and custom of the Holy Roman 
Church,” although as a matter of fact there was seldom any 
church ceremony. The betrothal and wedding were both per- 
formed in private, and generally, but not necessarily, in the pre- 
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sence of a notary-public, who registered them as well as the ac- 
companying settlements. Sometimes an old friend of the family 
took the place of a notary, and an ecclesiastic not seldom appears 
on the registers in the character of this friend, his clerical capa- 
city, however, being simply an accident. After the Council of 
Trent this custom was changed and the ceremony with which 
we are familiar substituted under pain of severe religious penal- 
ties. What really served as a proof of marriage in the earlier 
middle ages, in Genoa and many other Italian cities, was the 
public passage of a’ bride to her husband’s house, witnessed by 
the large concourse of people usually crowding the streets. The 
receipt for the dowry was also taken as legal evidence. These 
bridal processions were gay and picturesque, and gave occasion 
to so much display that the council, time after time, enacted 
sumptuary laws limiting the number of cavaliers and servants 
attending the bride, and the sum total expended in the ornamen- 
tation of her saddle, harness, litter, or other trappings. In the 
twelfth century her dresses even were carried in public behind 
her, hung on frames or lay figures, much as our milliners now ex- 
hibit their goods ; but the council deemed this an abuse and for- 
bade it, though as soon as one technical point was struck at the 
ingenuity of private luxury devised another vent. The bridal 
procession was known as the “ ¢raductio,” and took place some- 
times on the same day as the wedding, though almost as often 
two or three days after. Sunday was the favorite day for mar- 
riages, because a state rule allowed wedding banquets on the 
three first days of the week only ; at times the dissipation conse- 
quent on these suppers called forth still more repressive legisla- 
tion, and the bridegroom was required to limit the number of 
the friends he might ask to the feasts at his father-in-law’s to 
two for the first and to eight for the second. If the ¢raductio did 
not occur the same day as the marriage the bridegroom returned 
alone to his own house and waited the bride's arrival, which in 
other Italian and some Spanish cities, if not in Genoa itself, was 
occasionally delayed by the performance of a counter ceremony 
called the serraglio, consisting of a make-believe carrying off of 
the bride by her relations. The savage ideal of a bridai being an 
affair of force and sale survived in this odd custom long after any 
significance but that of a rough game remained to it in the mind 
of the people. However little reality there was in this fashion, 
it still gave opportunity at times for unpleasant practical jokes or 
other unseemly disturbances, and the local authorities in most 
cities repeatedly put bounds to these excesses or forbade the 
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continuance of the custom, till at last a commutation came to oc. 
cupy its place, and the bride gave a ring or other costly pledge, 
which was presented by her relations next day at the bride. 
groom’s house, and redeemed by the groom with a sum of money 
to be spent in a convivial meeting by the supposed protectors of 
the bride. The morning after the bride’s entrance was also 
marked by the custom of a public offering of broth or cordial, car. 
ried to the door of the bridal couple’s room by the mother-in-law, 
or some ancient female relation of the groom if his mother were 
dead ; and various other requirements of etiquette marked the days 
on which she received congratulatory visits, and the first day on 
which she went out in state to return them. Our notion of 
honeymoon privacy did not make its way to Italy until the be- 
ginning of the present century, when a few rich and travelled 
people began to escape from the old tedious publicity by retiring 
for a week or’ two to their country villas, and thereby much 
scandalizing the conservative members of society, who saw noth- 
ing but perfection in those “good old times” which were really 
rather coarse. Marriages have gradually come to be, even among 
antiquated circles in Italian society, something more than “alli- 
ances "-—not universally so, by any means, for personal experience 
recalls to my mind many cases, not twenty years ago, in which 
these old fashions were closely followed ; but still the principle of 
love-matches is not wholly ignored, and it follows that where 
there is inclination a natural desire for retirement accompanies it. 
But in republican Genoa of old it would have been somewhat of 
a contradiction to shut up together for a month two young 
strangers, one of whom had been looking forward to her mar- 
riage as the period of her comparative social emancipation. All 
that the bridegroom rejoiced in having secured was a suitable 
bearer and transmitter of his name, while the bride’s special sub- 
ject of joy was her possession of so much jewelry, lace, and gold 
cloth, and the appropriate display of them to her intimates. Al- 
though the people were practically less ceremonious, even their 
marriages were the subject of diplomatic arrangements, and con- 
tracts of great solemnity are registered concerning business and 
family matters combined, though the amount of money involved 
is often very small. An exceptional arrangement was one re 
corded as occurring between a smith, Domenico Deferrari, in 
1488, with another smith betrothed to his daughter, in which he 
promises in cash, clothes, and jewelry a dowry of four hundred 
francs, but fixes the date of the marriage at four years hence, ad- 
mitting his future son-in-law to his home, table, and businéss part- 
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nership during the interval, subject to the latter forfeiting all 
these advantages if he should misbehave himself towards his 
future bride, or even persuade her to a clandestine marriage. 
Though exceptional, such an arrangement is explained by the fact 
that, to make a marriage tolerably certain, girls of tender age 
were sometimes given away on paper, and such promises, and 
virtually marriages, were considered legal after the child, either 
boy or girl, had attained the age of seven, though twelve was the 
actual age required by the canon law for a real marriage. Such 
facilities for laying hands on important estates or dowries also 
explains the frequent trials, resulting in a dissolution of marriage 
between the two parties, which occur in the records of Genoa. 
Marriage-brokers, also, were a peculiarity of the middle ages, and 
something not unlike them, though no longer legally recognized, 
exists to this day. In old times it was a legitimate profession, 
and poor men, both lay and ecclesiastics, kept regular registers 
of marriageable youths and maidens, with personal and genealo- 
gical details, and especially commercial ones touching their pos- 
sessions or prospects. “ Fast” women, too, were not unknown 
even among the jealously watched and guarded wives of the 
rich; a Princess Doria who figured somewhat disreputably in a 
divorce suit in the lax times of the eighteenth century was stat- 
ed in the evidence given at the trial to have ridden on horse- 
back in a man’s dress, attended by her male friends and admirers, 
several times back and forth between her villa and the city. But 
turning from mere social effervescence—such as processions, sere- 
nades, mattinatas (the song at dawn under a bride’s window), or 
the less poetical and derisive welcome of tins, pots, horns, and 
mocking laughter which awaited a second marriage and still 
survives in Spanish popular custom, and which in Genoa went 
by the name of tenebre—to the more substantial consequences of 
marriage, it is curious to see how, as far back as the eleventh 
century, a wife’s right toa third of her husband’s property was 
maintained by law, whether she had children or not ; and how, in 
the case of the husband’s bankruptcy, her dowry was the first /zen 
on his estate, and might be redeemed by application to the coun- 
cil before other creditors could wuch anything. Also, before 
her first child was born, a woman had the absolute right of will- 
ing her property—the only instance in which she could act by 
and for herself; for in all these documents the signatures are 
almost invariably those of male relations acting for their sisters, 
daughters, nieces, etc. But ignorance often deprived a woman 
of her few privileges, and young widows sometimes had almost a 
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valid excuse for a second marriage—in spite of the popular pre. 
judice against such. unions—in the rapacity of relations of their 
first husband who would try to cheat her out of her share 
Dress was considered of so much importance in medizyal times 
that a provision was made by law for the widow’s weeds out of 
the husband’s estate, and bridegrooms, as they do still in France 
presented gala-dresses to their brides. In fact, it is chiefly the 
English-speaking nations who have evolved the independent ideal 
of a bride who scorns to receive necessaries from a man before he 
is actually her husband. A good many women, not at all given 
to nonsense about woman’s sphere and duties, are highly shocked 
and offended at the notion of even their ¢rousseau linen being 
marked in their new name, and resent it as suggesting the idea 
that “they never had any clothes worth speaking of before they 
were married.” Artificial scruples had less weight with the Gen. 
oese women, who cared little whence came the supply of finery 
which they craved. Indeed, as a rule, the parents and husband 
divided the burden of supporting the bride, and her property was 
duly secured on certain real estate, often house property, belong. 
ing to the bridegroom. 

The country—or rather the autumn vi//eggiatura, for Italians 
know nothing corresponding to what we call the country—was 
ithe chief delight of Genoese women, and especially of unmarried 
‘girls, who were there given a dangerous liberty in foolish con. 
trast tothe equally dangerous repression in the city. The dangh- 
ters of the rich enjoyed dances, suppers, concerts, and gossiping 
leisure in their beautiful villas, where young men had opportu- 
nities, unchecked by custom, to make love. This, however, even 
with the most honorable intentions, generally came to an abrupt 
and disastrous ending through the pressure of the arbitrary code 
of social life. Butof genuine country life andits healthy pursuits 
as we know them the Genoese were ignorant, as are most Ital- 
ians of any position even at present. Conviviality was the amuse- 
ment of the older men, gossip and gambling that of the older 
women, the latter passion being strangely intense in Genoa. 
Women of high rank were always the foremost, and, before the 
present lottery system was invented, vied with the men in bet- 
ting on public, social, or domestic events. They had fortune-tell- 
ing wheels and sundry like devices, and gathered together round 
tables covered with embroidered carpets of rich stuff represent- 
ing numbers and combinations of figures; in the sixteenth cen 
tury loto was introduced, and from that came the present popular 
Italian lotteries which have done so much mischief. The eccle- 
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siastical as well as civil laws recorded in the Genoese archives 
were constantly prohibiting such abuses, and signalize the dan- 
gerous consequences of betting on births in illustrious families 
(this was prohibited under pain of mortal sin), and many other 
details on which the gambling propensity spent itself, both among 
men and women. Politics and municipal elections, as well as 
domestic events, were favorite betting subjects. Again, drunk- 
enness and license—we are accustomed too lightly to suppose 
that the former does not exist in wine-growing countries—are 
often mentioned in these warnings, pastorals, laws, and regula- 
tions. At marriages the old Greek custom of libations, and a 
symbolic participation of the same cup by the bride and groom, 
was easly perverted into an excuse for drinking and noise, and 
repeated injunctions under pain of mortal sin were issued against 
the custom by the church authorities. The use of sweetmeats 
of various kinds at weddings goes at least as far back as the 
later Roman times; nuts being the sine-gua-non of Genoese mar-~ 
riages, as cake is of ours, though at present fashion has tabooed. 
these as vulgar, and boxes of French sugar-plums are the correct 
substitute, so that, except in country districts among the moun- 
tains, the saying, “ When will you send me the nuts ?” as-equiva- 
lent to the query, “ When are you going to be married?” has 
lost its meaning. At the ceremony of the taking of the veil or 
the profession of a nun similar customs were kept up, and the 
archbishop received certain vials of syrup and boxes of home- 
made sweets and candies as part of his fees, the vicar-apostolic 
and others sharing the latter. In later times the presents.of can- 
dies were commuted for money contributions, paid out of the 
dowry of the novice or professa. 

Such was the society in which Catherine Adorno found herself 
at the time of her marriage. Her early childhood had been, say 
her biographers, remarkable for devotion, bodily mortification, and 
obedience; her health was always delicate and precarious. Her 
style—she wrote several spiritual dialogues and a treatise on pur- 
gatory—was pure, elegant, and impassioned. St. Francis of Sales 
was accustomed to read the treatise twice a year, admiring its 
literary merit as well as its religious import; and Schlegel, who 
translated the dialogues into German, considered them models of 
style. Her life, which was that of a Sceur Rosalie transported 
into medizval conditions, is chiefly associated. in the minds of 
Catholics with her work and services at the city hospital, where, 
before becoming the head, she labored some years as a subordi- 


nate, her husband living there with her. It is. quite possible, 
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though her historians do not say so, that Adorno’s circumstances 
were such as to make such a home desirable; for he was both ex. 
travagant, careless, and eccentric, while her executive abilities and 
her peculiar tact had long been known to her large circle of friends, 
The hospital was very likely an honorable retreat as well as an 
important charge. St. Catherine had the care of the accounts as 
well as of the patients, and kept them accurately and faithfully, 
Brought up as she had been in the use of devout practices, she 
experienced, nevertheless, so passionate a spiritual change some 
years after her marriage that she always dated from her “con- 
version” ; but this event was only the culminating-point of a long 
and painful trial of mind. Her Italian biographer says that 
one day toward the climax of her suspense and uneasiness 
of mind, and her nervous depression at the vexations of her 
husband, she went into the church of St. Benedict and prayed, in 
a species of desperation, “ that for three months God would keep 
her sick in bed.” For five years after the first years of her mar. 
ried life, when she secluded herself to please her exacting hus. 
band, she “ sought solace for her hard life, as women are prone to 
do, in the diversions and vanities of the world, . . . external af. 
fairs and feminine amusements, ... yet not to a sinful extent 

”; and in connection with this brief indication the foregoing 
social details of Genoese female life are interesting. It is a plea 
sure to reconstruct in fancy the ordinary and legitimate surround. 
ings of great or holy personages, and the few glimpses afforded of 
St. Catherine’s gatherings of friends at her own house, when she 
would discourse on holy things to them; or of her own absent- 
mindedness, her trances, her extraordinary fasts while still living 
with a household of her relations and receiving visits, walking in 
her garden, superintending her servants, according to the domes- 
tic programme of her rank, are very interesting. 

After the culminating moment of her “conversion,” which 
was during a confession she was making at the suggestion of her 
sister, who was a nun, she experienced a singular self-knowledge 
of her smallest sins, which state lasted fourteen months, but 
which she took to be in itself an intellectual expiation of those 
sins, so that she tells us herself that, this satisfaction having been 
made, God “relieved her of the sight of her sins so entirely that 
she never beheld again the least of them.” She gathered about 
her a devoted knot of spiritual followers, forming a society apart, 
a guild of charity and devotion, who helped her in her outer 
works, and forced her to give them advice and guidance in their 
own daily life and troubles. She began her life of self-denial by 
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visiting the poor of the city under the auspices of “ the Ladies of 
Mercy,” who, according to the custom of her day, gave certain 
moneys and provisions into her charge for the purpose of distri- 
bution, something after the fashion of modern district-visitors or 
of the members of the Brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul. She 
was deputed to cleanse the houses of the poor and to cook their 
food, to tend the sick in their own homes, and to take home ragged 


‘ and filthy clothes to be cleansed, pieced, and mended by her own 


hands. Spiritual teaching formed part of her duties as visitor, 
and naturally she continued these ministrations when attached to 
the hospital. Many years after she had been there a rector was 
appointed, who became her spiritual friend and director; but for 
the greater part of her life she says that God allowed her no 
special spiritual help but such as he directly gave her in internal 
visitations. Her dialogues, exalting and celebrating divine love, 
remind one very much of the fourth book of the Jmitation. While 
remaining within the church's limits of doctrine concerning 
grace and free-will, she was strangely and deeply impressed with 
the natural perversity of human nature, and its helplessness un- 
less assisted by God, and she repeatedly dwells upon the supe- 
rior sinfulness of man as a being possessed of a double instrument 
of rebellion ; “ for,” she says, “ the devil is a spirit without a body, 
while man, without the grace of God, is a devil incarnate. Man 
has a free-will, . . . so that he can do all the evil that he wills; to 
the devil this is impossible, . . . and when man surrenders to him 
his evil will the devil employs it as the instrument of his tempta- 
tion.” She was as acutely distrustful of self-love as it was natu- 
ral considering her intimate union with God, and, in the quaint, 
direct way that characterizes medizval literature, she says in 
one of the dialogues: “Self-love is so subtle a robber that it 
commits its thefts even upon God himself, without fear or shame, 
employing his goods as if they were its own, and assigning as a 
reason that it cannot live without them. And this robbery is 
hidden under so many veils of apparent good that it can hardly 
be detected. .. .” In many of the dialogues she treats “ Self’’ as 
a separate being and a born enemy, Humanity appearing as a sort 
of Caliban, hindering the soul’s perfection and acting as a clog, 
even when only asking for toleration of its physical needs. 

Some time before his death Catherine Adorno’s husband became 
amember of the Third Order of St. Francis, as many pious laymen 
were used to do from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century ; 
but his natural impatience was far from quelled, and broke out 
in excusable though vexatious bitterness during his last illness. 
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He was sick for a long time, and bore his sufferings as most men 
do; but as his death became more and more certain his wife grew 
very anxious about his salvation. She prayed incessantly for 
him, and some inner warning seemed to tell her that her prayers 
were heard—at least so she once hinted to one of her younger 
followers in the path of holiness. Her friends firmly believed in 
the omnipotence of her prayers, so much so that they went to 
her as to a spiritual physician, and even strangers to her followed 
their example. The story of her adoption of a young widow, 
Argentina del Sale, illustrates this trait. Marco del Sale was 
sick of a cancer, and became so impatient over his hopeless dis. 
ease that his wife, as a last resort, went to the hospital and begged 
St. Catherine to go and see him, which the latter did at once, 
and marvellously calmed him by “a few humble and devout 
words.” Argentina then accompanied her back, and on their 
way they stopped at the church of Our Lady of Grace, and there 
prayed for the sick man. When the poor wife returned home 
she found a great change for the better in her husband’s temper; 
he felt resigned to whatever might be God's will, and was anx- 
ious to see Catherine again, which was readily granted him next 
day. But the saint and the sufferer alike had forebodings of the 
fatal end of the disease, and Marco, telling Catherine of a vision 
he believed he had had, revealing to him his approaching death, 
said: “Therefore I pray you, most kind mother, that you may be 
pleased to accept Argentina as your spiritual daughter, retaining 
her always near you; and I pray you, Argentina, to consent to 
this.” He died the eve of Ascension day, as he expected he 
would, and the legend adds that “ his spirit knocked at the win- 
dow of his confessor’s cell, crying, ‘Ecce Homo,’ which when the 
confessor heard he knew that Marco had passed to his Lord.” 
Argentina attached herself to St. Catherine and became her con- 
stant companion. A lady friend of St. Catherine, and a great 
contrast to her, was Tommasa, a cousin of her own, and, like her- 
self, a married woman anxious to live a more than commonly de. 
vout life. She prudently gave up by degrees the ordinary and 
legitimate occupations of her rank, and dedicated her many 
talents to devout purposes; but Catherine, in her superior fervor, 
wondered how Tommasa could make such slow progress and 
could dream of the possibility of turning back. “If I should 
turn back” (by which she meant only a return to blameless‘and 
somewhat dull occupations), “I should not only wish my eyes to be 
put out, but that every kind of punishment and insult should be 
inflicted upon me.” Madonna Tommasa, however, wrought a 
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good work in a frivolous world, and, after the death of her hus- 

om became a nun in an Observantine (Franciscan) convent, 
whence, after twenty years, she was sent to another convent of 
the same order, to reform it by introducing the strict observance 
which she had contributed to restore in her first monastery. She 
was a skilful writer, painter, and embroiderer, had exquisite and 
aflable manners, and, though zealous, was never either fanatical 
or inconsiderate. Her prudence and discretion won her many 
disciples. Among her writings were two treatises, one on the 
Apocalypse and the other on Dionysius the Areopagite; her 
paintings and needlework were delicate and dignified represen- 
tations of holy scenes, Biblical allegories, etc.; she illustrated 
manuscripts and copied the text with great skill. In her we see 
another exceptional specimen of Genoese education. Another of 
Catherine’s friends, an unmarried woman, who lived some years 
in her house and is said by the biographer to have had “a pow- 
erful intellect,” was, to the belief of those about her, possessed by 
the devil; at any rate, she was subject to violent paroxysms 
which lasted till her death. Catherine’s presence always soothed 
her, and she called the saint Serafina, from her fervent spirit 
of heavenly love. 

Catherine’s writings partook of some of the qualities that 
distinguish those of St. Thomas, and abound in pleasing di- 
versities as well as literary merit, Here they sound like a 
theological treatise, there like a sweet poem such as the Minne- 
singers of Germany in previous centuries had composed. Of 
the action of grace she says: “Grace increases in proportion 
as man makes use of it. Hence it is evident that God gives man 
from day to day all that he needs, no more and no less, and to 
each according to his condition and capacity; . . . because we are 
so cold and neglectful, and because the instinct of the spirit is to 
arrive quickly at perfection, it seems as if grace were insufh- 
cient.” Poetical fancy was not wanting in St. Catherine’s writ- 
ings, but among similes common to most poets the following ap- 
pears original: “At length that befell the soul which happens 
to a bombshell when, the fire being applied to it, it explodes and 
loses both fire and powder; thus the soul, having conceived the 
fire of pure, divine love, suddenly lost that which had before in- 
flamed her, and, deprived of all sensibility, could never more re- 
turn to it.” The language of the /mitation continually occurs to 
one’s memory. 

She constantly interchanges the personal for the abstract in 
her allegorical account of the journey of the Soul, the Body, and 
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Self-Love, which reads very like some of Calderon’s poems, Qc. 
casionally the Spirit, meaning the higher part of human nature 
is distinguished from the Soul, though not systematically, The 
Soul and Body agree to call in Self-Love as an arbiter, so that 
neither shall be wholly starved or confined, but both enjoy some 
part of the delights peculiar to each. This partnership, however, 
fails to work satisfactorily, and the Body, after much fasting and 
subjection, breaks loose and asserts itself so as to cripple the 
Soul, who sorrowfully allows it for a time to have its way, but 
subsequently is allured by earthly delights and comes down to 
the level of the Body. Then follows a period of sin, in which Re. 
morse plays an occasional part as Mentor, but is often stifled, and 
at last, after much conversation in the medizval style, the light of 
God is restored to the Soul, who gains definitive mastery over her 
companion and dismisses their common arbiter. The conceit is 
entirely foreign to our notions, the nearest thing to it in later 
English being some of Herbert's poetry. 

St. Catherine’s treatise on purgatory has some very poetical 
similes, and the leading idea—namely, that the soul’s conscious- 
ness of the requirements of divine purity is such that it volun. 
tarily casts itself out of God’s presence until purified—is almost 
identical with that of Cardinal Newman’s poem on death, “ The 
Dream of Gerontius.” A rather original simile is that of the 
single loaf destined for the satisfaction of the hunger of mankind. 
Purgatory is likened to the pains of the hungry man who is 
detained from possession of the loaf, the sight of which alone is 
supposed to appease hunger, while hell is portrayed by the de- 
spair of the man who is certain that he never will possess the 
mystic bread. This has a flavor of the legends of the Round 
Table, and would serve well for Tennyson’s pen. One thing 
more is worthy of remark in St. Catherine’s writings on this 
subject. She warns devout persons to rely upon daily watch- 
fulness against sin rather than upon the gaining of plenary indul- 
gences and the precarious fact of actually possessing perfect con- 
trition, for she says: “Did you know how hardly it is come by 
you would tremble with fear and be more sure of losing than of 
gaining it.” 
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SUMMER READING. 


MILTON tells us that his poetical vein never happily flowed 
but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal. As kindly Nature 
flatters many of us with the fancy that we are only mute, inglo- 
rious Miltons, we find a point of sympathy with the bard in our 
indisposition, during the summer months, to very profound think- 
ing or deep reading. This disinclination to zstival study we 
complacently take as the relaxing of the bent bow. Weof course 
are aware that the power of concentrating our thoughts is the 
one and only infallible sign of genius. We have read how St. 
Thomas, following out a chain of reasoning, startled the guests 
at a royal banquet, and made the dishes shiver, by bringing down 
his clenched hand upon the table and crying out, after a long and 
most unsociable silence: Conclusum est contra Maniche@os. Socra- 
tes stood motionless in thought during a storm which drove the 
hardy Greek warriors into shelter. Sir Isaac Newton would 
pass whole days en déshadille in his room, working out the mathe- 
matical calculations which changed astronomy ; and his old proto- 
type, Archimedes, shouted to the soldier about to slay him: “ Do 
not tread out my circles!” It is comforting to think, however, 
that these giants found intellectual recreation just as we do: that 
St. Thomas was fond of poetry and pleasant tales, and that Socra- 
tes dearly loved his joke. It is funny to think of Napoleon I. find- 
ing mental delight in working out logarithms, especially as he 
liked chess; but, after all, no funnier than Cardinal Richelieu’s 
liking for jumping, or the pleasure which a greater man, Fran- 
cisco Suarez, took in winning a game of football for his “side” 
among the students of Salamanca. We must have recreation, 
and mental recreation is far more necessary that that which is 
only and merely physical. 

What this exordium is designed to lead up to is the first-rate 
summer reading which we Catholics now have in the shape of 
all sorts of good novels, charming biographies, and well-written 
religious books. Our young folk are really to be envied ; for 
who of us that has passed even the sixth lustrum does not remem- 
ber the grim Catholic literature which our fond parents put into 
our hands? Not that the dear old “ governor” would not gladly 
buy for the youngsters all the Catholic tales current, but the trou- 
ble was that the tales were chiefly dogmatic theology under a 
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very thin disguise. As it would be heresy to make any com- 
plaint about the interest of the story, especially as the governor 
aforesaid professed to be delighted with it, we used to content 
ourselves with the story proper and do an unconscionable amount 
of skipping. The turned-down leaf at page 17 frequently bore 
testimony to an heroic struggle to reach a stadium, attained at 
last with the feeling of relief similar to that described so often 
in Xenophon’s Retreat. Not every Catholic Sunday-school in 
those days had a library—and we are sorry to say that few of 
them have one now—and our Catholic papers were mainly occu- 
pied with controversy, very acceptable, no doubt, to the old folk, 
but we children sighed for a larger instalment of the story. 
The family Bible, we fear, was chiefly consulted for its engray- 
ings, or for determining beyond the possibility of evasion the 
birthday of one of our number with a view to a feast not alto. 
gether spiritual. There it stood, however, a monumental dis- 
proof of the Protestant calumny that Catholics dare not read the 
blessed Book. 

Since “ Rome or Reason” has become the thesis, absurd as it 
is, the controversial literature of our youth seems somewhat an- 
tiquated. The discussions of controverted points between Ca. 
tholic and Protestant form, nevertheless, a very interesting por- 
tion of the older Catholic library. People nowadays seldom 
have the fun and the instruction we used to have in reading the 
answers and rejoinders of two famous divines. The healthy and 
bracing old-school polemic has given place to a sickly investiga- 
tion of the origin and evolution of primitive man. Instead of the 
exciting cut and slash, we have long processes of chemical ex- 
periment and endless comparison of geological data. The Duke 
of Argyll’s essays in the current Contemporary are, no doubt, very 
scientific in their analysis of the religious motive which prompts 
the worship of serpents, etc.; but both Catholic and Protestant 
divines, in the old polemical days, would cordially agree in de- 
nouncing the Aibbert Lectures and burying the whole school 
under the Tables of the Law. The profound confidence, or 
rather faith, of Catholics in the truth of their side in these discus- 
sions invariably led them to publish them fully and fairly, some- 
what to the chagrin of Protestants, who did not show the like 
eagerness for publication, and who in time began to fight shy of 
our champions, especially as the latter, like Wellington's soldiers, 
did not seem to know when they were beaten. Through the 
dint of the brave old controvertists the salient points of Catholic 
teaching became known to wide circles. England, Hughes, and 
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Purcell brought before the American the truths of the faith just 
in that form in which we have been educated; for there is noth- 
ing which the American loves more dearly than a speech. Theo- 
retically he admits the greater permanence of writing and its 
ultimate supremacy over all spoken language, which, indeed, de- 
pends for its continuance in the world upon the pen of the 
scribe ; but practically the “ za/k’s the thing.” It is said that the 
ablest men in Congress are those who never make a speech, and 
that the best scholars in the Protestant Church are very dull in 
the pulpit. At the same time it remains true for us that the 
man who is keen in debate and ready in speech commands the 
attention of a people who count such orators as Webster and 
Choate, Clay and Calhoun. Our very primers thrill with ora- 
tory in its highest sense. Of our Webster, Sydney Smith, who 
lived in a splendor of English oratory second only to that of 
Brinsley Sheridan and Edmund Burke, and who knew and had 
heard O'Connell, said in his shrewd, humorous way: “ This 
American beats them all. He is a steam-engine in breeches. 
For the sake of our cherished British oratory don’t invite Web- 
ster to make an address in the House. It would be letting the 
lion into his native forests. We keep him in the drawing-room 
and pat him on the head.” 

It was through the sound historical studies of Catholic contro- 
vertists that Protestants became enlightened upon the character 
of the Reformers and the consequent untenableness of their pro- 
fessions to a special divine mission and call to “reform” the 
church. At present many Protestants go further in their de- 
nunciation of the Reformers than the most redoubtable ef our 
old champions. The Protestant divine is also at present non- 
plussed by the vindication of the maligned character of Pope 
Alexander VI. Voltaire disproves the famous old lie about his 
attempt to poison the cardinals, and, as Roscoe has shown, our 


‘ idea of Lucrezia Borgia rests on nothing more solid than the 


hbretto of the opera. Blondel, a Calvinist divine, has torn into 
tatters the fable about the Popess Joan ; and, in short, a broader 
historical method and discipline has shown us the Church of 
Rome in all ages as indeed the City upon the hill, and the Candle 
giving light to the entire household of mankind. Like M*® 
Froude in his injudicious publication of the Carlyle Reminiscences, 
leisurely scholars in Germany are yearly editing tomes about the 
Reformation which Protestantism would willingly let die. Those 
indefatigable antiquaries that abound in England and belong to 
wealthy literary societies are publishing monastic records which 
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quite dissipate the century-credited lies about the corruptions of 
the religious orders. Your genuine antiquary is frightfully 
touchy about the accuracy of his facts and figures, and he is just 
about the last man in the world to get into a dispute with upon 
his special themes. He smiles contemptuously at Scott’s and 
Dickens’ attempt to identify his noble study with the associa. 
tions suggested by Ochiltree or Bill Stubbs, especially in our 
day, when his library resembles a chemist’s laboratory, and when 
palimpsests and varnished and bedaubed “old masters” are sub- 
mitted to his scientific manipulation with unquestioning confi. 
dence. He indulges in a loud guffaw when he detects the clumsy 
interpolation in a monastic chronicle or register of a passage by 
one of Henry VIII.’s troopers. One by one the Protestant lights 
are going out. If you deny Luther’s statement about his confer- 
ence with the devil (and there was precious little hallucination or 
mental unsoundness about Martin), you will be favored with a 
dozen incontrovertible books on the subject, and very likely you 
will receive several long letters from German-European librarians, 
written in that perplexing script and the smallest of characters, 
and containing extracts from original documents. If you quote 
Llorente’s Spanish Inquisition as an authority upon the “ unnum- 
bered victims,” you will be confounded with a letter from another 
librarian, couched in the most exalted terms of respect, but giv- 
ing you plainly to understand that, while kissing your hands, 
your correspondent proves that as an authority Llorente of 
himself most miserable shipwreck has made, as the attested docu- 
ments cited (four pages of Spanish abbreviated text) will abund- 
antly convince you. Although we have many Protestant divines 
with a Pangloss string of D.D.s and LL.D.s after their names 
(the colored ministry in particular delighting in these mystic let- 
ters), it is singular that but few of them are known to the scholars 
of Europe, notwithstanding vigorous advertisements, for a quota- 
tion from them does not appear to carry much weight. But 
then they are known at home, unlike Ueberweg, who was famous 
throughout both continents, while his landlord knew him only as 
a student with more books than clothes. 

We confess to a kindly regard and affection for the old con- 
troversial books, even if the polemical ground in our day has 
somewhat shifted. Eventually we shall return to the ancient bat- 
tle-field, for we think the present scientism is only a scare. 
There is a vast deal of solid learning in such books as Bishop 
Trevern’s Amicable Discussion, in Hughes and Breckinridge’s Discus- 
ston—now, we believe, out of print—and in fact in hoc genere ommt. 
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The trained search for leading principles which so distinctively 
marks Catholic theology stimulates and refreshes the mind, and 
we think that just such books would make better summer reading 
than half the novels and three-fourths of the poetry which seem 
to be de rigueur atsummer resorts. Besides, Catholics are sure of 


meeting many Protestant friends at these places, and perhaps of | 


deepening friendships and acquaintances which always require 
the leisure and intercourse that only the vacation may afford. It 
is a real pleasure to listen to an intelligent gentleman or a lady 
simply and unheatedly explaining a doctrine or a practice of Ca- 
tholicity. Religion in our land comes in for a large share of dis- 
cussion, and the helpless dependence of Protestants upon mere 
human authority—what this minister says, or that—seems to make 
them long for the complete order and synthesis of Catholic doc- 
trinal authority. They quickly see the beauty of the Zcclesia 
Docens and the Ecclesia Discens. 

It may sound ungracious, but it is true, that many people at 
the summer resorts take to religious theorizing and discussion al- 
most asa novelty. Most of the year business men are too busy 
to give much heed to religion, for their spare time is taken up 
with our everlasting politics. The only way for them to escape 
this double pressure, at least for a season, is a run toa watering- 
place, where they promise themselvesa chance to do a little read- 
ing while relaxing. They quickly see that reading in some form 
is absolutely necessary to “ pull through” the day. Billiards at 
ninety-four degrees lose all attractions. One cannot bathe all 
day, and Saratoga water becomes mighty insipid. If you have 
been once in the Cave of the Winds at Niagara you will never 
enter it again, except under violent protest ; and if people see you 
clambering up the White Mountains they may say that you are 
an advertisement-painter for a medical firm. You become tired 
of reading the local journal with its long lists of arrivals, and think 
it would be just as well to read a few pages in the New York 
Directory. You don’t know any of the “arrivals”; and as for 
going out to see distinguished visitors, you remember the summer 
you nearly got trampled to death while waiting at the depot for 
the arrival of Major-General Smashem, who after all didn’t come 
on that train. You stroll to the newspaper-stand and see the dis- 
mal array of tiresome old novels, joke-books, and flame-backed 
society sketches and poetry. Your doctor has warned you not 
to read the “unleaded” cheap library-books with their triple 
columns and what a printer would call their generally “ pi” ap- 
pearance ; for you know you'd rather wear old Grimes’ coat than 
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prematurely put onspectacles. Besides, the only refuge from the 
mosquito at night, when he has compelled you to rise after heroic 
struggles,,is to sit down and read—a procedure which infuriates 
your insect enemy and lures him to destruction. Take the ad- 
vice of a friend and stuff a few Catholic books into your trunk or 
valise ; for if you have not done much reading in the religious 
line you will make a grand discovery. Lamb envied the man 
who had never read Shakspere, because of the pleasure in store 
for him. That apparently gloomy old book, Father Nierenberg’s 
Temporal and Eternal, is simply delightful. History, romance, 
tale, humor, exquisite allegory, and above all supreme truth 
abound throughout its pages, and the very quaintness of the 
English translation gives it a piquancy and a charm most relished 
by those who are doomed to read the English of daily editorials, 
And as for Father Faber’s books, any young lady will tell you 
that in point of interest and of style no novel can touch them. 
Try as a Catholic to inform yourself, by way of recreation if you 
like, in regard to the church in your own country. Take, for in. 
stance, Bayley’s Life of Bishop Bruté and his History of the 
Church in New York, Shea’s Catholic Missions and his Church 
History, Spalding’s Life of Archbishop Spalding, or other similar 
books. 

How often of an evening upon the porch a Protestant gentle. 
man, in our days of much-wandering Ulysses, delights attentive 
listeners with a description of trips to Europe and even Asia! 
Hardly one you meet has not been in Rome, and, with American 
polite insistance, has not seen the Holy Father. These men can 
meet you on a broader plane than their Sabbath-school training. 
We once formed one of a group around a fine old American 
farmer who had visited Rome, and his words suggested to every 
one present something of our reading or seeing. The good man 
knew little about art or architecture, except as these glorious forms 
impress every human spirit as created and, at least ex guadam 
convenientia, destined to the vision of the Infinite Beauty. “ Most 
other churches,” said he, expressing a conception as sublime in 
its way as Byron’s, “seemed.to me dark and gloomy ; but when 
I got into St. Peter’s I felt like shouting, ‘Glory hallelujah!’ My 
poor wife cried like a baby, and said: ‘ John, if-we ever get into 
heaven it will be something like this.’ ”’ 

It is in the nature of things that we cannot talk incessantly 
about our neighbors, not even maliciously—which God forbid! 
—and a day comes when we view with glowering rage the man 
who asks us if it is hot enough for us. The pleasure of yachting 
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is threatened with extinction, as ladies w#// persist in getting 
aboard, screaming at every billow, jumping up at every lurch, 
and keeping everybody in a state of nervous excitement, until, 
disgusted, your true yachter insists upon putting back to shore. 
You cannot pace the beach with any poetical feeling without 
meeting the man who knew your grandfather, but is otherwise 
at sea regarding the family into which your brother married. If 
you are at a country house, and pick up a farmer’s book on the 
horse—say Youatt’s, for example—and express a desire to see the 
stables, you will come off safely with a broad grin of contempt 
from the farmer's boy, who sees “city chap” written all over 
you; and you will groan in spirit over a few old almanacs or a 
stray “ reading-book.” Away from the city you will resent the 
intrusion of the newspapers as so many couriers sent to fetch 
you back. In your ennui you will fiercely buy a// the papers and 
find them all stupid. You will envy your amiable wife her pla- 
cidity, for she at least can spend some time in dressing, and those 
long conversations with her feminine friends, from which you 
escape, appear to be interesting. Again, experto crede, and steady 
the Saratoga trunk with books and magazines which can be read 
when the mountains grow monotonous and old Ocean is more 
than usually sad. 





AMONG THE MOORS.* 


In the early years of the last century Count Bourke, of an 
Irish family, was ambassador extraordinary from the king of 
Spain to the Swedish courf. In 1719 hé was at Madrid, and his 
wife, Countess Bourke, daughter of the Marquis de Varennes, 
lieutenant-general of the king’s armies and governor of Bouchain, 
resolved to join him there. She therefore procured a pass- 
port for herself and all her family, with the exception of a boy, 
three or four years old, whom she left with her mother, the Mar- 
quise de Varennes. 

At Avignon she was met by her brother, a naval officer, who 
accompanied her as far as Montpellier. Here a change took 
place in her plans: she was dissuaded from undertaking the .jour- 


* Translated from a book published at Paris in 1721, entitled Voyage pour la Rédemption des 
Captifs, aux Royaumes d’Alger et de Funis, fait en 1720, Par les PP. Francois Comelin, 
Philémon de la Motte, et Joseph Bernard, de l’Ordre de la Sainte Trinité, dits Mathurins, 
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ney by land, as it would have obliged her to pass through the 
French and Spanish armies. Marshal Berwick had indeed pro. 
mised her his protection as far as the Spanish frontier, and his 
son, the Marquis of Berwick, had offered to give her escort 
from the frontier to Girdne, where he was in command of the 
troops of his Catholic Majesty ; but her fear of the armies, and 
the fact that she had already made several voyages, unfortunate. 
ly induced her to accept the advice of her friends, who considered 
that the safest, shortest, and least expensive course would be to 
go by sea from Cette to Barcelona, and thence proceed to Ma. 
drid. The voyage from Cette to Barcelona was expected to take 
twenty-four hours. 

Countess Bourke, therefore, got her passport changed and went 
to Cette. Many French vessels were in the harbor, but all had 
already their cargoes on board, and not one was destined for any 
Spanish port; she was therefore obliged to charter a Genoese 
tartan which was ready to set sail for Barcelona. 

The countess’ party consisted of a son and daughter, aged 
respectively eight and nearly ten years, Father Bourke, a waiting- 
maid from Valence in Dauphiné, a governess for the children, a 
young girl whom she had taken in charity from the nuns of Ville. 
franche near Lyons, a fourth maid from Strassburg, a maitre d’hé- 
tel,and a footman. She sent on board her effects, amongst which 
were some costly plate, a portrait of the king of Spain set ina 
hand of massive gold and ornamented with diamonds, three 
beautiful chalices, rich altar vestments, and six sets of court 
dresses. The valuables were contained in seventeen bales or 
seaied cases. 

The tartan set sail on the 22d of October, 1719, and on the 
25th at daybreak an Algerian corsair with fourteen guns was 
seen seaward about two leagues from the tartan, which was 
then opposite to and within sight of the coast of Palamos. The 
captain of the corsair sent his long-boat with twenty armed 
Turks to take possession of the tartan. The Turks fired seven 
or eight times, but no one was wounded, the crew having hidden 
themselves or lain down flat on their faces. The Turks boarded 
the tartan, sword in hand. One of them struck a servant of 
Countess Bourke’s twice with his sword ; they then went to the 
poop-cabin, where the lady was, posted four sentinels there, and 
brought the tartan to the corsair vessel. On their way the Turks 
pillaged right and left. They found some hams, which they 
threw into the sea ; the pies were not treated in the same way, for 
they devoured them greedily, only throwing overboard what lit- 
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tle they left ; they drank the wine and brandy as freely as they 
ate the provisions. 

All the Genoese crew were compelled to go on board the 
corsair and were at once put in chains. The corsaif captain 
boarded the tartan, went to Mme. Bourke’s cabin, asked her who 
she was, what was her nation, whence she came, and whither she 
was going. She replied that she was French and was travelling 
from France to Spain. He asked for her passport, which she 
showed him, keeping it in her own hands for fear the barbarians 
should tear it; on the corsair’s assurance that he would restore 
it when he had examined it she let him have it. He read it with 
his interpreter and gave it back, saying that it was good and that 
she had nothing to fear for herself, her suite, or her property. 
She represented to him that, as she was free in virtue of her pass- 
port and by birth, he might send her in his long-boat to the Span- 
ish shore, which was near at hand ; that such respect was due to 
the French passport ; that by acting thus he would spare her from 
much fatigue and her husband from mortal anxiety; that if he 
rendered her this service she would know how to repay it when 
the opportunity should arise. He replied that, being a renegade, 
he could not do what she wished ; that his head was at stake; that 
the dey of Algiers would easily imagine that under pretext of the 
French passport he had taken ransom for a family inimical to his 
state and restored them to a Christian land ; that it was absolutely 
necessary that she should follow him to Algiers and be presented 
with her passport to the dey, after which she should be handed 
over to the keeping of the French consul, who would have her 
conveyed to Spain by whatever means he and she might think 
fit; that he gave her the option of coming on board his vessel or 
remaining in the tartan, where she would be quieter and more 
at liberty, as he had with him nearly two hundred Turks or 
Moors, who were not fit associates for her and the women who 
accompanied her. Mme. de Bourke agreed to remain in the 
tartan, and the captain put seven Turks or Moors to manage 
the vessel, which he fastened to his own so as totowit. He took 
from the tartan three anchors, and all the provisions excepting 
those which belonged to Mme. de Bourke, and the corsair then 
steered for Algiers. Mme. de Bourke gave her watch to the cap- 
tain, and another watch, with four gold louis, to the Turkish 
commandant of the tartan. On the 28th and the two following 
days there was a furious tempest, during which the towing-cable 
was broken and the tartan was separated from the other vessel. 
Its compass had been destroyed in the fury of the attack. The 
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commandant and the other Turks were very ignorant of the art 
of navigation, for the corsair had not sent his best sailors on 
board ; they therefore gave themselves.up to the will of the winds 
and of the sea. The tartan, however, was driven safely to 
shore on the 1st of November, in a gulf called Colo, east of 
Gigery, on the coast of Barbary. The anchor was cast, and the 
commandant, who did not know the coast, sent two Moors to 
swim ashore and find out from the natives where they were. 

The Moors of the neighborhood had seen the tartan and 
came in great numbers to the shore to oppose a landing, believing 
that she was a Christian vessel come to carry them or their cattle 
away ; but they were undeceived by these Moors, who told them 
that she was a prize taken from the Christians, and that a great 
French princess was on board and was being conveyed to Al. 
giers. One of the two Moors remained on shore while the other 
swam back to fulfil his commission, and informed the command. 
ant of the name of the place where he had anchored, and of the 
distance from Algiers, near which town, it was evident from the 
direction of the wind prevalent for some days, they must have 
passed. These tidings made the commandant anxious to go there 
and rejoin his corsair; so, without even taking time to weigh 
anchor, he cut the cable and set sail, without anchor, ship’s boat, 
or compass. About half a league from the gulf he paid dearly for 
his imprudence, meeting a contrary wind, against which he could 
not make way, and being driven back towards the shore. He 
wished to take to the oars, but the weakness of the crew made 
them useless, and, spite of all his efforts, the tartan struck ona 
rock and was shattered; the poop was immediately under water, 
and Mme. de Bourke, who was praying in the cabin, was drowned, 
together with her son and her maids. Those who were at the 
prow, and amongst them Father Bourke, Sir Arthur, an Irishman, 
the maitre d'hétel, one of the maids, and the footman, clung to 
the remains of the ship which were on the rock. Sir Arthur, see- 
ing something in the water struggling with the waves, went in 
and found that it was Mlle. de Bourke; caught hold of her and 
saved her, and, handing her to the maitre d’hétel, charged him to 
take care of her, adding that as for himself he would cast himself 
into the sea, being the only one of the party who could swim. It 
had been better for him if he had not trusted to his skill, for from 
that moment he was seen no more. The priest was the first to 
get down from the fragments of the tartan to the rock on which 
she had struck; he held on for some time by his knife, which he 
had stuck in a crevice of the rock, but he was often covered by 
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the waves, and ultimately cast on a dry rock separated from the 
shore by a small arm of the sea. He endeavored to seize a plank 
which was near him, but it was carried away, and at length by 
means of an oar he reached the land. 

The Moors who were there seized him, stripped him, cutting 
away his garments even to his shirt, and otherwise ill-treated him. 
A great many of them went into the sea, hoping to find rich spoil ; 
the maitre d’hétel, who had Mile. de Bourke in his arms, beck- 
oned to two of these barbarians, who approached, and when they 
were about four steps off he threw her to them with all his 
strength ; they received her, and, taking her one by the hand and 
the other by the foot, they brought her to shore, where they 
took off one shoe and one stocking in token of servitude. The 
maitre a’ hétel, from whom I learned all details of this tragic 
event, told me that while still in his arms, seeing the barbarians 
coming, she said with an air beyond her years: “I am not afraid 
that those people will kill me, but I dread lest they should make 
me change my religion. However, I will suffer death rather than 
fail to keep what I have promised to God.” He confirmed her 
in this generous sentiment, assuring her that he was of the same 
purpose, and she earnestly exhorted him to hold fast. 

The maid and the footman both threw themselves into the sea 
and were taken by the Moors, who brought them to the shore 
and stripped them. The maitre d’hétel was the last to trust 
himself to the waves, and used a rope to get from rock to rock ; 
before he could land a Moor met him and took everything from 
him. 

In this pitiful plight the captives were at first taken to the 
cabins on the neighboring mountain. The Moors drove them 
with blows along difficult and rugged paths which cut their feet ; 
the maid was worst off, having wounded herself in several places 
on the rocks and being almost covered with blood. They had 
each a bundle of wet garments, and by turns they carried the 
young lady. Half-dead they reached the mountain, and here 
they were received by the shouts of the Moors and the cries of 
their children. Numerous dogs, excited by the tumult, joined it 
by barking ; one of them bit the footman’s leg badly and another 
took a piece out of the maid's thigh. 

A division was now made; the maid and the footman were 
given to one man, Providence permitting that Mlle. de Bourke 
should remain with the abbé and the maitre a’hétel under the 
same master. He began by giving to each a bad cloak covered 


with vermin; and, after their fatigues, their only food was a very 
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small piece of bread, made of buckwheat, kneaded without leaven 
and baked under the ashes, and a little water; their resting-place 
was the bare ground. The maitre d'hétel, seeing that the child 
was benumbed with cold from her soaking garments, got a fire 
lighted with some difficulty and wrung them out before it; so in 
half-dried clothing she spent the first night with great discomfort 
and many alarms. 

In this place there were about fifty inhabitants, living in five 
or six cabins made of reeds and branches of trees—men, wo. 
men, children, and cattle of all sorts together. The barbarians 
assembled in the cabin where were the three captives, and 
held a council as to their fate. Some voted for their death, 
believing that they would secure an entrance into Mohammed's 
Paradise by the sacrifice of these Christians; others from in- 
terested motives opposed this idea, hoping to obtain a great 
ransom, and the assembly broke up without coming to a de- 
cision. The next day they summoned many Moors from the 
vicinity and threatened the captives, some showing them fire and 
making signs that they would burn them alive, others drawing 
their swords as if they would behead them; one seized Mlle. de 
Bourke by the hair and held his sword to her throat; others 
loaded their guns in their presence and pointed them at them. 
The maitre dhétel made them understand by signs that he and 
the other captives would deem it a great happiness to die for 
their religion, while the loss would fall on their captors, who 
would get no ransom for them. The most ardent were a little 
softened, but the women and children redoubled their insults. A 
strict watch was kept lest the Christians should attempt to es- 
cape or should be forcibly carried off ; and, in fact, some days after 
the bey of Constantine desired the Moors to send them to him, 
unless they wished him to come and take them. The Moors re- 
plied that they did not fear him or his camp, not even if he was 
leagued with that of Algiers. This tribe does not acknowledge 
the authority of Algiers, though living in that kingdom and na- 
turally among its subjects. They are independent and bear the 
name of Cabails, which means men of cada/,* or rebels; in the 
mountains of Coucou they find an impregnable rampart against 
the Algerian forces. Such was the state of our poor victims, 
worn out with fatigue, without rest or food, bereft of all human 
aid, in the hands of barbarians who were so full of hatred that 
fire flashed from their eyes when they spoke to them, and the 
white, which is so remarkable in the eyes of Moors and blacks, 


* Of course this etymology of Cadai/or Kabyle will not stand in our day.—Eb. C. W. 
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was no more to be seen. The maid and the other servant were 
suffering equal hardships in the same village, and were without the 
consolation of seeing their mistress or hearing any tidings of her. 

These dreadful hardships, which they had to bear without any 
consolation, save that which they found in their religion, seemed 
little compared to the fearful spectacle which met their eyes. 
The Moors, not satisfied with the possession of the Christian cap- 
tives, wished also to seize the treasures which the sea had swal- 
lowed and which they believed to be of value. These hardy 
mountaineers are also good divers, and they soon recovered the 
bales and chests which had been lost, as well as the dead bodies ; 
they made the maitre d'hétel and the footman accompany them 
to the sea-shore, in order to help to carry back to the mountain 
whatever spoils they could save. Drawing the corpses to shore, 
they took their clothing and cut Mme. de Bourke’s fingers to get 
off her rings; for this purpose they used sharp stones, fearing to 
profane their knives by the touch of a Christian body. 

The sight of the dead bodies of those so dear to them thus ex- 
posed to the effects of the weather, the attacks of wild beasts, 
and the horrible insults of the Moors, who amused themselves by 
throwing stones at them, was one calculated to fill our captives 
with grief and dismay. The maitre d’hétel endeavored to represent 
to them as best he could amidst his consternation that their con- 
duct was an outrage on humanity, and that at least they might 
allow the dead to be buried; but the barbarians told him they 
did not bury dogs. One of the Moors, having laden the footman 
with a bale of goods, wished to make him take the shortest way, 
passing close to the bodies; but it was impossible to induce the 
poor man to do so, and, rather than look on a sight so full of 
misery, he climbed the steep rock. 

The maitre d’hétel returned sorrowfully to the mountain, not 
venturing to tell Mlle. de Bourke of what he had seen. 

The Moors divided the spoil. The richest stuffs were cut in 
pieces and given to the children to ornament their heads, the 
plate was sold by auction, and the three chalices, of which one 
alone was worth at least four hundred livres, were sold together 
for less than five livres; being tarnished by the sea-water, they 
Were supposed to be of copper and of little value. The books 
were deemed useless, and were therefore ceded to the maitre 
a’hétel and the footman, who had been compelled to help in carry- 
ing the burdens; the maitre d’hétel also recovered his writing- 
case, which, as we shall see, proved of great service. 

During the three weeks spent in this place Mlle. de Bourke 
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took advantage of the possession of the writing-case, and of some 
white paper found at the beginning and end of the books saved 
by the maitre d’hétel, to write three letters to the French consul 
at Algiers, but they never reached him. At the end of this time 
she and her companions were taken to the midst of the high 
mountains of Coucou, where the chief of these rebels seems to 
have had his abode. Twelve of the barbarians, armed with 
swords, guns, and halberds, conducted them, and obliged the 
abbé and the maitre d’hétel alternately to carry the young lady 
across very rugged mountains, the Moors, who are very swift. 
footed, urging them with blows, spite of their fatigue, to a pace 
beyond their strength. After a long day’s journey each had a 
morsel of bread, and for the first time they slept on boards. 

The sheik, with the principal men of the tribe, held a great 
council regarding their captives, whom they intended to divide 
amongst them. As, however, they could not come to an agree. 
ment about the division, it was decided to send them back to the 
place whence they had come. While here the maitre d'hétel 
took a little of the straw spread for some of the cattle to put 
under the young lady; the master of the cabin was so indignant 
that he took up a hatchet and would have killed him but for the 
intervention of another of the Moors. Three or four times a day 
in their savage humor they would seize the Christians by the 
throat, draw their swords, and prepare to kill them; but an in. 
visible hand stayed them and repressed their fury. As the Chris- 
tians were still detained in the mountains, spite of the decision 
that they were to be sent back to their first master, he came, ac- 
companied by a Turk from Bougiah, to reclaim them; but sixteen 
Moors of the mountains constrained him to give them up. Such, 
however, was the spite of this barbarian at having to give up the 
prey that, seizing the young girl, he drew his sword to cut off her 
head, and was only hindered by the remonstrances of the Turk. 
Their guardians, often moved by their false zeal or their sangui- 
nary disposition, prepared to massacre the captives. On one 
occasion the abbé and the maitre d’hétel were taken behind a great 
bush to be sacrificed to Mohammed, but again they escaped. 

In the evening some turnip leaves without bread often formed 
their food. But as the children by degrees grew fond of the lit 
tle lady she was indulged with a little milk with bread. It is the 
nature of the Moors to give for the sake of their children what is 

.asked in their name or what they themselves ask. So the ordi- 
nary compliment in asking a favor is, Grant me this by the face 
of your son. 
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Atlength atourth letter which Mlle. de Bourke had written to 
the consul reached Algiers on the 24th of November. The dey 
sent it to M. Dusault, the French ambassador, who read it to us. 
Mlle. de Bourke in a simple, touching manner described the cap- 
tivity to which she and her companions had been reduced since 
the shipwreck in which her mother had perished. She said they 
were dying of hunger, were suffering all the ill-treatment that 
might be expected from the enemies of religion and humanity, 
and that they were devoured by vermin; she earnestly besought 
him to take pity on their misery, and to send them some relief 
until he could obtain their liberty—a happiness of which the con- 
stant threats of the barbarians almost made them despair. This 
letter deeply moved us. We offered our money and our services 
to M. Dusault, who, indeed, needed no urging in the matter, as he 
was well acquainted with the De Bourke family. He at once gave 
orders that a French vessel then in port should be made ready ; he 
caused clothing and provisions to be bought, and obtained from 
the dey a letter of recommendation to the grand marabout of 
Bougiah, who has great authority over these people; he also 
wrote to the young lady and sent her some presents. That very 
evening the vessel sailed, and in a short time it reached Bougiah. 

There the interpreter sent by M. Dusault landed, and pre- 
sented M. Dusault’s letter and that of the dey of Algiers to the 
grand marabout, or high-priest. Although ill, he at once rose, 
mounted his horse, and, accompanied by the marabout of Gigery, 
the interpreter, and six or seven other Moors, started for the 
mountains, which were five or six days’ journey from Bougiah. 
The Moors of the mountains, who still retained the Christian 
captives, saw the troop in the distance and shut themselves up in 
the cabin to the number of ten or twelve, sword in hand. The 
marabouts knocked violently at the door and asked where the 
Christians were ; they were directed to the other end of the vil- 
lage, but a Moor outside the cabin made signs that they were 
within. The horsemen at once dismounted and got the door 
opened; the Moors took flight and the marabouts entered. And 
now our captives thought that their last hour had come; but the 
grand marabout calmed their fears, and, coming to Mlle. de 
Bourke, gave her letters from the ambassador and the consul, and 
some bread and nuts from his own provision—for when people 
travel in Africa they must take supplies with them. He and his 
suite spent the night in the cabin, and when morning came he 
sent for the Moors by their children; when they arrived they 
kissed his hand, according to their custom—for the Moors have a 
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profound respect for their marabouts ; they fear them more than 
any other power ; their malediction is more dreaded than the men. 
aces of Algerian force ; and the poor ask alms not in the name of 
God, but in that of the marabout. The marabout summoned the 
commander of the mountains and the chiefs of the cabins of the 
village ; he told them that his object in coming was to claim fiye 
French people who had escaped from shipwreck; that France 
being at peace with all the kingdom of Algiers, they ought not, 
against the faith of treaties, to detain these French subjects, who 
had suffered enough in losing their family and their goods, with- 
out also being deprived of life and liberty; that, although the 
Moors were not subject to the authority of Algiers, they never. 
theless enjoyed the advantage of peace with France, and that 
they would commit an act of great injustice if they did not re. 
lease them, having gained enough by the rich spoils they had 
taken. The Moors did their best to defend themselves by bad 
reasons, and while these arguments were going on our captives 
gradually lost the joy they had felt in the prospect of immediate 
deliverance. Trouble followed the momentary consolation ; but 
what was their consternation when the interpreter informed them 
that the Moors, in submission to the authority and reasoning of 
the marabout, consented to restore the abbé and the servants to 
liberty, but that the sheik, or commandant, insisted on keeping 
the young lady, saying that he meant her to be the wife of his 
son, who was fourteen years old; that he was not unworthy of 
her, and that even if she were the daughter of the king of France 
the son of the king of the mountains was quite her equal. This 
new incident was more grievous than all that had passed; captiv- 
ity seemed less cruel than the necessity of leaving their young 
lady unprotected in such hands. 

Sad was their position and great the alarm of Mlle. de Bourke 
while the sheik remained inflexible; but at length the marabout 
having drawn him aside, put some gold-pieces in his hand and 
promised him a greater quantity, he became more tractable. It 
was agreed that the sum of nine hundred piastres should be paid 
at once as a ransom for the five captives ; and the marabout, leav- 
ing a Turk as hostage, together with several jewels belonging to 
his wives, took the whole party with him. They took their way 
towards Bougiah, halting in the cabins of the Moors when they 
could meet with them. Amongst other places they lodged in the 
dwelling of an old Moorish woman, who was most indignant that 
the barbarians had not put these Christians to death, saying that 
they were fools not to have sacrificed them to Mohammed, inas- 
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much as they could thus have gained his Paradise; she went on, 
in her fury, to affirm that if such a chance had happened in her 
village, and these Christians had been in her power, they should 
not have escaped, and that if her husband would not have killed 
them she would have cut their throats with her own hands. 
While in this rage the old woman was preparing couscoussou to 
regale the marabouts, but in so dirty a manner that the very 
sight of it was enough to cure the most urgent hunger and to 
disgust the least fastidious taste. 

At Bougiah, where the captives arrived on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, shirts were given to them to wear under their cloaks ; for 
the garments which had been bought and sent to them by the 
ambassador had served as presents to induce their captors to give 
them liberty. On the evening of the 1oth they were taken on 
board the vessel, which brought them to Algiers at daybreak on 
the 13th. 

The captain of M. Dusault’s ship having caused a cannon to 
be fired, the tartan replied by four guns, thus announcing their 
arrival, which was most anxiously expected. The ship’s boat was 
sent to convey them to land, and the consul and all the principal 
people of their nation met them and accompanied them from the 
port to the ambassador’s hotel, which was crowded with Chris- 
tians and Turks, and even Jews. The ambassador received the 
young lady at the entrance of the court, and, taking her by the 
hand, led her to the chapel, where she heard Mass, and when it 
was ended we sang a 7¢ Deum as a thanksgiving for this happy 
deliverance. 

Those present could hardly refrain from tears; the Turks 
even and the Jews seemed touched. This child, who was not yet 
ten years old, after having passed through all the miseries and 
alarms which we have related, had yet a certain air of nobility 
and of good breeding. She bore the impress of that constant 
soul which had been proved in her misfortunes. Her servants 
told me that she was the first to encourage them; that she often 
exhorted them to die rather than be unfaithful to God. Like 
young Tobias in his captivity, she gave them lessons of salvation ; 
and like him she abhorred not only the abominations of the un- 
believers, but even the least things which savored of supersti- 
tion. Many attempts were made to anoint her head with oil, 
after the custom of the Moors, who are in the habit of doing this 
to their children. But whatever force was used, she would never 
permit it, fearing lest it might be some practice of the law of 
Mohammed. 
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After a little repose the first thing to be thought of was the 
fulfilment of the engagement by which her liberty had been ob. 
tained. We gladly took the nine hundred piastres from our cof. 
fers, and they were immediately sent to the Jews to be whitened 
according to the taste of the Moors of the mountains. M. Dusault 
added presents for the grand marabout and the others who had 
done such good service. These were sent by a Moor who had 
come from the marabout and was only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to return to Bougiah. 

Mlle. de Bourke and the waiting-maid returned to France 
early in 1720 with M. Dusault, the ambassador. 

The abbé and the two men, with P. Philémon and P. Come. 
lin, and about sixty other captives, left Algiers on the 4th of 
January, 1720, were obliged to put back till the 15th, and finally, 
after many and great perils, reached Marseilles on the 2oth of 
March. Their journey through France to Rouen, where the 
order had a house, was a triumphal procession. Everywhere 
they were received with rejoicing, bells were rung, processions 
were formed, solemn functions took place in the churches, and 
presents were heaped on the ransomed captives. 





THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND.) 


THERE stood, in days long vanished, a castle high and grand ; 
Low glanced it down to the ocean, wide looked it over the land; 
Around about it circled bright beds of fragrant flowers, 

Amidst them sprang fresh fountains in sparkling rainbow showers. 


There dwelt a haughty monarch by wealth and conquest known; 
Gloomy, with pallid visage, he sat upon his throne, 

For all his thoughts were Terror, Fear trembled where he stood, 
And what he spake was Fortune, and what he wrote was Blood. 
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Once journeyed to this castle a noble minstrel pair, 

One with bright golden ringlets, and one with thin gray hair ; 
The old man, harp on shoulder, did gallant steed bestride, 
The while his youthful comrade walked briskly by his side. 


Spake the graybeard to the stripling: “ Now valiant be my son; 
Think of our fondest ballads, sing in thy sweetest tone 

Of love, and joy, and sorrow, with all thy wondrous art ; 

Be ours to-day to soften the monarch’s stony heart.” 


Now stand the twain together in the lofty audience-hall, 

The king and queen in grandeur enthronéd above all— 

The king in fearful splendor, like the bloody Northern light ; 
The lady mild and gentle, and as the full moon bright. 


The old man sweeps the harp-strings so grandly and so well 

That richer, ever richer upon the ear they swell; 

Then bursts with heavenly clearness the young voice from its 
thrall: 

A distant spirit-chorus it seems to rise and fall. 


They sing of love and spring-time, of happy, buoyant youth, 
Of freedom, manly valor, of holiness and truth ; 

They sing of every sweetness that stirs in human breast ; 
They sing of all ambitions by human heart confessed. 


Forget their scorn and mocking the circling courtiers round ; 
The monarch’s fiercest warrior bends, humbled, to the ground; 
The queen, her soul dissolving, half sadly, half in joy, 

Takes the rose that decks her bosom and gives it to the boy. 


“Ye have bewitched my people; my wife enthrall ye now?” 
Shouts the proud monarch, rising with dark and angry brow. 
He draws his sword; it glistens with treacherous, deadly gleam, 
And from the singer’s bosom bursts forth a crimson stream. 


As if by storm-winds scattered flee all the courtier swarm. 
The smitten youth has fallen upon the graybeard’s arm; 

He wraps his cloak about him, fast binds him to his horse, 
Then turns to leave the castle with harp and bleeding corse. 
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Before the lofty portal he halts, that minstrel old, 
And takes his harp so priceless, more precious far than gold; 
Against a marble column he shatters it in twain, 

Then cries, while hall and garden re-echo him again: 





“Woe to thee, mighty castle! May never harp or song 
Ring with melodious sweetness thy blighted walls amoug— 
Naught but despair and sorrow, and desolate decay. 

Thou art to grief and ruin by vengeance doomed to-day. 


“ Bright gardens sweetly blooming in the May-light, woe to thee! 
Unto that desolation shalt thou a witness be; 

Beholding, may’st thou wither, thy fountains all run dry, 

And so, in days to follow, uncared for, fade and die. 


“ Woe to thee, cruel murderer, accursed of minstrelsy ! 

Thy strife for bloody wreaths of fame be all in vain for thee; 
Thy very name forgotten, the cry of thy despair 

Be, like a dying heart-groan, lost on the empty air.” 


The gray-haired man has spoken; the heavens have heard his 
woe : 

The mighty halls are ruins, the walls are lying low, 

Only one lofty column to tell of grandeur past— 

One shaft, half-broken, tottering, headlong to fall at last. 


And lies within that garden a waste and desert land ; 

No tree its shade dispenses, no fountains pierce the sand. 
The monarch’s name has vanished ; song, legend know it not. 
The minstrel’s curse has fallen : “ unhonored and forgot.” 
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THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE CANON AND 
INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


THE writer of this article proposes to make a brief and simple 
statement of the dogma of Catholic faith and the interpretation 
of the same which is given by approved theologians, for the in- 
formation of Catholic readers. The peculiar and general interest 
just now felt in the Bible, its several parts, the genuineness, 
authority, correct text and translation of the sacred books, 
although originating with and principally affecting Protestants, 
necessarily must attract the attention of Catholics, and excite in 
their minds a curiosity and desire for information respecting the 
doctrine of the church which the most of them have not previ- 
ously felt. They have the advantage of possessing a sure rule 
of their belief in regard to all which is of practical importance. 
Their immediate and infallible rule of faith is the teaching of the 
church, which is easily ascertained. The sense and meaning of 
the terms used in the definitions of faith can be learned from the 
exposition given by competent authorities in a secure and satis- 
factory manner, precisely as in questions of law or science, and 
without much trouble. Those who have the capacity and desire 
for more extensive and minute information, concerning those 
matters which are outside the circle of faith, can do the same 
j that is done in the instance of any other branch of human know- 
ledge: read and reflect upon the books of the learned and wise. 

For a further explanation of the distinction between matters 
strictly of divine and Catholic faith, and those which fall under 
another category, although certain or probable by authority or 
reasonable proof, the reader is referred to two articles on “ The 
Genesis of Faith,” in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for January and 
February, 1881. 

To begin, now, with the statement of what the dogma of 
faith is, concerning the Canon of Scripture and its inspiration, it 
may suffice to cite the last solemn definition of the church, that 
of the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican. This definition clearly 
and distinctly sums up the doctrine revealed by God through 
the apostles and by them delivered to the church, and all the 
preceding teaching and definitions of the church from the times 
of the apostles, whether by her ordinary magisterial teaching, 
the decisions of Popes, or those of General Councils. 
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In respect to the Canon and the Inspiration of Holy Scrip. 
ture, the definition of the council is contained in the Fourth 
Canon of the Second Chapter of the Dogmatic Decree on Catho- 
lic Faith : ' 

“ If any one shall refuse to receive for sacred and canonical the 
books of Holy Scripture in their integrity, with all their parts, ac. 
cording as they were enumerated by the Holy Council of Trent; 

“Or shall deny that they are inspired by God; let him be 
anathema.” * 

In the Declaration which precedes the Canons, the council 
teaches that “ the church dues hold them as sacred and canonical, 
not for the reason that they have been compiled by. human in. 
dustry alone, and afterward approved by her authority ; nor only 
because they contain revelation without error, but because, hav- 
ing been written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they 
have God for their author, and as such have been delivered to 
the church herself.”’+ The enumeration of the canonical books 
is found in every copy of the English Version commonly called 
The Douay Bible. We need not speak further on this point, since 
it is so clear that it requires no explanation. 

There are two other points which do require some further 
explanation, in order to make the meaning of the council clear; 
first, what is intended by the term “ inspiration,” and, second, 
what is intended by the phrase “in their integrity, with all their 
parts.” 

In regard to the first point, the council very explicitly de- 
clares what it means, negatively, that is, by condemning and re- 
jecting certain loose explanations of inspiration which have been 
before now advanced by particular authors. It is not enough to 
consider any canonical book to be sacred and inspired because, 
although a merely human work in itself, the church has approved 
it, or because it contains in it an unerring statement or record of 
revealed truths. This very Dogmatic Decree was drawn up by 
human industry and approved by the church, and it contains un- 
erring statements of revealed truths. It is not, however, reckoned 
among the inspired documents of the sacred Canon. Thesameis 
true of the Creeds, and of all dogmatic decrees of Popes and Ccu- 
menical Councils. Inspiration must, therefore, denote something 
more than actual freedom from error or infallibility. It is some- 
thing which justifies and verifies the affirmation that God is the 


* Bishop Lynch's translation, THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, September, 1870, and in The Vicar 
of Christ, by Father Preston, p. 399. 
+ Ibid. pp. 389, 390. 
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author of every book written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“In their integrity, with all their parts” evidently means that 
each book as a complete whole has God for its author, and not in 
certain parts only, other parts being purely human and having 
the sacred writer himself and not God as their author. 

It is equally evident that inspiration denotes that action of 
God upon the human agent whom he uses as his instrument and 
medium in the composition of a book of Holy Scripture, by vir- 
tue of which the book written by the man who is inspired, e.g. 
Moses, Matthew, or Paul, has for its author God himself. The 
word “ inspiration” is used to denote this action because it is an 
action especially appropriated to the Holy Spirit. Spiration is 
the specific name denoting by what kind of procession the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity proceeds from the First and Second 
Persons. Inspiration, or breathing into, denotes, with special re- 
ference to the Holy Spirit “The Lord and Life-giver,” the 
creative act which gave rational being and life to the first man. 
It denotes in general every action and influence of the Holy Spirit 
on the human soul which awakens in it some new vital activity, 
especially that which is supernatural, either in the mind or in the 
emotions. In the present instance, it is that divine motion whose 
result and effect‘in each particular case was the writing of some 
portion of the Holy Scripture, and whose complete permanent 
effect has been produced in the total collection of sacred books 
contained in the Canon of Holy Scripture. 

This may suffice as a presentation of the dogma of Catholic 
Faith defined by the Council of the Vatican, that “the books of 
Holy Scripture are inspired by God,” as explained by the Sove- 
reign Pontiff with the Fathers of the council in their dogmatic 
decree. 

It is easy to show by testimony that, from the time of Moses 
to Christ, the Books of the Law, the Prophets, and other sacred 
writings admitted by competent authority into the Canon were 
regarded as the Word of God. Moses continually affirms that 
the Lord spoke to him, dictating the laws which he should enact 
and prescribe. The prophets always speak in the name of God. 
The language of Christ, of the Apostles, and of the other Evan- 
gelists, recorded in the New Testament, explicitly sanctions and 
confirms the belief of the Jews that their sacred writings con- 
tained the Word of God. For instance, St. Matthew says (ii. 15): 
“ And he was there until the death of Herod: that it might be ful- 
filled which the Lord spoke by the prophet,” etc. The Lord said: 
“How, then, doth David, in he Spirit, call him Lord?” (ib. xxii. 
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43). St. Peter said: “The Scripture must be fulfilled, which the 
Holy Ghost foretold by the mouth of David” (Acts i. 16). And 
again: “ We have the word of prophecy more sure: to which ye 
do well that ye take heed, as unto a lamp shining in a dark place, 
until the day dawn and the daystar arise in your hearts: knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the scripture is of private interpre- 
tation. For no prophecy ever was brought by the will of man, 
but holy men of God spoke, being moved [Latin inspirati] by the 
Holy Ghost” (2 Ep. ii. 19-21). St. Paul writes to Timothy: 
“ But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned and which 
have been committed to thee: knowing from whom thou hast 
learned them ; and that from infancy thou hast known the sacred 
writings which can instruct thee to salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. Every scripture divinely inspired is useful 
for teaching,’’ etc. (2 Tim. ili. 14-17). St. John says: “I was in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s Day, and I heard behind me a great 
voice, as of a trumpet saying, What thou seest write in a book, 
and send it to the seven churches;. .. he that hath an ear, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith to the churches” (Apoc. i. 10, 11; 
ii. 7). ; 

One testimony from Josephus will suffice to represent the be- 
lief of all-Jews who have adhered to the traditions of their nation: 
“ With us there is not an innumerable multitude of books differ- 
ing from and contradicting one another, but there are twenty- 
two books only, containing a description of the whole time, which 
are deservedly believed to be divine. . . . Moreover, facts show 
what reverence we accord to our books. For although so many 
ages have passed, no one has dared to add to or take from them 
anything or to make any change in them. But it is innate from 
birth in all Jews to esteem these writings as divine teachings, 
and that they should persist in them, and, if necessary, willingly 
suffer death for them ” (Against Appion, lib. i. sect. 8). 

The Christian Fathers and ecclesiastical writers from the ear- 
liest period give unanimous and multifarious testimony to the 
primitive and universal belief of the church. Origen says it is a 
part of the manifest teaching of the church that “the Scriptures 
were written by the aid of the Holy Spirit” (De Princip. Pref.) 
Clement of Rome calls them “true utterances of the Holy 
Spirit” (1 Cor. 45), and Irenzeus says: “The Scriptures are 
perfect because spoken by the Word of God and his Spi- 
rit” (lib. ii. c. 28, vel 47, n. 2). St. Augustine says that a 
Christian must receive all things which are written in the gos- 
pels, “as if he had seen the very hand of the Lord which be- 
longed to his own proper body writing them” (De Consens. 
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Evang., i. 35). St. Gregory Nazianzen writes: “We who extend 
the perfect veracity of the Spirit even to each minute point and 
line, do not concede, nor is it lawful to do so, that even the 
smallest matters have been laid down by the sacred writers with- 
out good reason” (Orat. xi. De Fugd, 105). Such testimonies 
are only specimens from a multitude. They are single voices 
from an unbroken chorus of thirty-five centuries. James of Je- 
rusalem, in the Apostolic Council, said in his speech recorded 
by St. Luke: “ Moses from generations of old hath in every city 
them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sab- 
bath” (Acts xv. 21); and this continuous reading of the books of 
the Hebrew Canon still goes on. All the other books of the Ca- 
tholic Canon have been read in the public and private offices of 
the church, throughout the world, together with these more an- 
cient ones, from the time when they were first delivered to her 
keeping. It is the testimony of apostolic and universal tradition, 
in which the tradition of the foregoing ages and the divine doc- 
trine of Christ and his apostles is embodied, expressed, and trans- 
mitted, which the Councils of Trent and the Vatican have de- 
fined and proposed to all the faithful as a dogma of divine and 
catholic faith, revealed by God. 

For an explanation of the notion of inspiration we must go to 
the theologians. As we are obliged to be brief, and do not at- 
tempt a learned but only a popular explanation, we must beg 
of the reader to be satisfied with a simple statement of the doc- 
trine commonly held and taught in the schools, as we find it in 
those text-books which are approved by ecclesiastical ‘authority 
and commonly regarded as the best, omitting for the most part 
citations and references, which we could easily give in great 
number. 

Since it is Catholic doctrine that God is the author of Holy 
Scripture in all its parts, we must explain inspiration in such a 
way as to include everything necessary, in order that this pro- 
position may be verified and justified, and need not hold any- 
thing more than this. That God is not the author of the sacred 
books by the immediate production of the text of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but by the mediate instrumentality of their human com- 
posers, is evident. Now, that any person may properly be 
called the author of a work actually written out by another, it is 
requisite that the conception of the work should be his own, and 
that its execution should be so supervised and directed by him, 
that it may really express that which he intends and exclude 
whatever is foreign to or different from this intention. The per- 
son employed as an instrument of the principal author writes at 
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the instigation and from the suggestion or command of his prin. 
cipal, according to the concepts which he communicates, and 
under the direction of his judgment and will. In order, there. 
fore, that the sacred books may be ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
as their principal author, all that has just been stated must be 
verified in them. In the words of Hurter (Zheol. De S. S., th. 
xxv.), “ A fourfold element is therefore requisite for inspiration: 
1. An efficacious movement of the will to write; 2. An illumination 
of the intellect, in virtue of which the mind of the writer may con. 
ceive all those things which God wills that heshould write; 3. Di. 
vine direction, that the writer who is inspired may omit nothing 
which God wills to have written, much less add anything alien 
from it; 4. Assistance, that the writer may not use words unfit to 
express the sense of the concepts which are from God.” 

If we consider the work of an inspired writer in respect to his 
own human agency and operation, in the sense in which it is as- 
cribed to him as its secondary author, it is not necessary, accord- 
ing to the notion of inspiration given above, that he should be re. 
garded as a mere amanuensis of the Holy Spirit, writing down 
words dictated to him in a supernatural manner. Such a view 
has been held both by Catholic and Protestant authors. It is no. 
ticed in the theological treatises, but it is not adopted by the best 
modern writers, and may be regarded as an antiquated theory.» 
Human study, thought, labor, application and use of acquired 
knowledge, exercise of the poetic, rhetorical, or descriptive facul- 
ty, the free play of native intellectual gifts, of spontaneous emo- 
tions, selection of words and images, construction of sentences 
and style of writing in general, in accordance with the writer's 
own idiosyncrasy, are in no wise excluded by inspiration. When 
it is question of committing to writing those things which the 
writer knows by personal experience, testimony, or research and 
study, revelation, or supernatural communication of knowledge 
which could not be or has not been acquired by the writer by 
natural means, or a communication in a new and supernatural 
mode of what is already known otherwise, is not requisite, and 
there is no reason for supposing it granted. Revelation is to be 
supposed only in those things in which it is necessary; viz., in 
the making known of divine mysteries and truths which God 
wills to disclose and teach to men, of divine laws and precepts 
which God imposes, of facts which are beyond the human ken, 
prophecies of future events, and whatever may be of similar kind 
to these. Divine or angelic locutions in words of distinct human 
speech are not requisite, unless there is a particular reason why 
God should send a message by an angel, or speak to men himself, 
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or dictate secretly in the spirit of his inspired messenger certain 
words expressive of divine ideas. In all cases where the sacred 
writer was competent to write what was already known to him 
in a natural way, and to select the words expressive of the sense 
which he intended to convey, and where the Holy Spirit moved 
him to commit only such matters as these to writing, it suffices 
to admit only that divine illustration and direction by virtue of 
which he writes all and only that which falls in with the divine 
counsel and fulfils the divine intention. 

This divine influence on the inspired writers most assuredly 
did not supply them with a supernatural instruction and edu- 
cation in natural science, rhetoric and the art of composition. 
Their natural defects in these respects were left in them, al- 
though, of course, God did not select instruments so defective as 
to be unfit for the purpose for which he employed them. It was 
God’s intention to give mankind in the Holy Scriptures one of 
the principal means of becoming wise unto salvation, not to 
satisfy the curiosity of the human mind, or to furnish perfect 
models of classical writing. Doctrinal and moral instruction and 
prophecy constitute the most important contents of the Bible. 
The history of God’s supernatural providence and of the way of 
salvation, with examples from the lives of individual persons, 
underlies the whole complex texture ; and thus incidentally the 
Bible becomes a literature, a treasury of various kinds of know- 
ledge, in a thousand ways a book of extraordinary interest and 
value to all sorts of readers and students, apart from its highest 
value as a source and vehicle of divine revelation and sacred in- 
struction. But, in all these things, God has, as it were, left 
things to take their natural course. There are great gaps and 
omissions in respect to all things which pertain to the realm of 
nature, and to the course of events, which God did not fill up. 
It was no part of God’s intention to teach us natural science. 
Therefore, the sacred writers were left in just the amount of 
knowledge or ignorance which belonged to their time and condi- 
tion, and speak of things according to their phenomenal appear- 
ance. It was not the purpose of God to furnish us with a com- 
plete secular history, or even with a fuller record of sacred his- 
tory than was sufficient for the end and scope of his written word. 

According to the same law, God has not preserved in a super- 
natural way the sacred books from the accidents to which they 
were naturally liable like other books, except so far as was neces- 
sary to the end for which he has provided the church with the~ 
Holy Scriptures. Possibly, some inspired books, chiefly impor- 


tant for one particular time or number of persons, have perished.. 
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Certainly, some parts of the text have undergone such accidental] 
variations in transcription that the original reading cannot be de. 
termined, and many others can only be made certain or probable 
by the most careful criticism. It would be impossible now, with. 
out a miracle, to present the text of the books of Holy Scripture 
in a form absolutely perfect and certain, as it was in the authentic 
originals. There are a thousand natural causes operating to pre. 
vent substantial and essential alteration or corruption of the text, 
to hinder wilful or accidental changes of any kind from being 
multiplied indefinitely or incurably, and to preserve the sacred 
books in their pristine integrity ; as well as numerous opposite 
causes tending to their injury. It is certain from criticism alone, 
that these sacred books have been preserved in their substantial 
integrity. 

But a Catholic has another and higher ground for his confi- 
dence in the Scriptures as the Word of God. It is the infallible 
authority of the church. The dogmatic decree of the church 
defining that the books of the sacred Canon are to be received in 
their integrity and with all their parts, refers, of course, prima. 
rily and in the absolute sense to the original, authentic Scriptures 
as they existed in their first autographs. It can apply to mod- 

ern copies only in so far as these are correct and unchanged. 
' There is no Hebrew or Greek text of any edition or in any an. 
cient MSS. which the church guarantees as absolutely perfect. 
Before the Christian Church was founded it belonged to the Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical authorities to approve of the rolls which were 
prepared to be used in the public service, in schools, and in tri- 
bunals, from which the copies were taken for private use which 
were in general circulation. In like manner, it belonged to the 
prelates of the Catholic Church to approve of the manuscript 
books of Holy Scripture in the Greek language for public use, 
from which private copies were transcribed. The collation of 
manuscripts and the determination of the correct text by criticism 
belongs to learned men. Competent human and scientific author- 
ity must settle the question of the value and accuracy of any edi- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments in their original languages. 
Where Greek has been the ecclesiastical language, the Septua- 
gint Version of the proto-canonical books, and the Greek text of 
Alexandria of the other books of the Old Testament, with the 
original Greek text of the books of the New Testament, have 
been those which have been used in public acts; and, while Greek 
remained a living language, in private reading also. Where the 
Latin language prevailed, as it was the language of the Liturgy, 
it became necessary to provide Latin versions of the Scriptures. 
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Approbation of these was left to local prelates. The Roman 
Church had one, and this was the foundation of the version called 
the Latin Vulgate, edited by St. Jerome at the express desire of 
the Pope. This most ancient Latin Version still remains in the 
Psalter, and the text of the remainder is extant, although no care 
was taken to preserve either this or any of the other Latin ver- 
sions preceding St. Jerome’s revision, and these others have all 
perished. St. Jerome’s Revised Vulgate, the Psalter excepted, 
was universally adopted in the Latin portion of the church, by 
degrees and by common consent, without any formal edict of the 
Holy See, or any decrees of councils. The Council of Trent 
formally sanctioned and prescribed it as the one authentic Latin 
version, but without prejudice of the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals, or the Septuagint Version of the Hebrew books. 

This introduces the question of the authority of versions, 
which we must lightly touch on, though not fully discuss. The 
Bible in Hebrew and Greek is a dead letter for all except a 
small number of scholars. If it ceases to be God’s Word when 
translated into other tongues, the vast majority of Christians are 
deprived of the use of the Written Word. But is thisso? By 
nomeans. The spoken and written signs are the lesser and ma- 
terial part of the Word. Ideas are its formal, life-giving princi- 
ple. The change of certain words for their equivalents does not 
change the inner word or transfer the authorship of books to 
their translator. Macbeth in Schiller’s version is the Macbeth of 
Shakspere, and not the German poet’s drama. The Alexandrian 
Jews had their sacred scriptures jn Greek, and these were received 
by the Hellenistic Jews in general, by the apostles, and by the 
Christian Church, as the Word of God; and as such are quoted 
inthe New Testament. Ancient and faithful versions may even 
better represent their originals than more recent texts of the 
very originals which have become altered by design or by acci- 
dent in a long series of transcriptions. 

The ancient Latin version of the Scriptures called the /tala, 
revised and corrected by St. Jerome, was made and perfected un- 
der the most favorable circumstances for correctness, and pos- 
sesses the great advantage of being in a language which has un- 
dergone no subsequent alteration, and is, nevertheless, learned 
with comparative ease, widely known, and in continuous usage in 
the schools of the learned.. It has received the solemn sanction 
of the Holy See and the Ecumenical Councils of the church, and 
all Catholics not only may but must receive it as the Word of 
God. It is authentic, that is, really in conformity with the first 
authentic originals in respect to the sense conveyed by its lan- 
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guage, and externally attested by all kinds of traditional and cri. 
tical evidence and by the supreme authority of the church. In 
the words of Hurter (ut supra, th. xxx. prop. 3), “The Vul 
gate is authentic in this sense, that, negatively, no pernicious error 
can follow from it; and that, ‘positively, it is conformed to the 
original Scriptures in those things which of their own nature 
pertain to faith and the rule of morals, and in which the sum of 
history and prophecy is contained.” The official sanction of the 
actual printed text as it stands in Latin Bibles, Missals, Bre. 
viaries, etc., goes no further than this: that it must be printed 
without alteration by inferior or private authority, and made use 
of in all public ecclesiastical acts. But in all lesser matters it is 
open to criticism, discussion and dispute by scholars, and, more. 
over, the authority of the Hebrew and Greek originals remains 
undisputed. 

Vernacular versions are left to the approbation of local au. 
thorities. We have no space left for any remarks upon the Eng. 
lish Version in common use among Catholics or any others in 
the English language. Our common version is one which is 
trustworthy and sufficient for all practical purposes. The ver- 
sion of Archbishop Kenrick, the work of a prelate of great learn- 
ing and holiness, remarkable for his critical accuracy and cautious, 
unbiassed judgment, is correct and faithful in the highest de- 
gree, according to the text of the Vulgate, though somewhat 
stiff and ungainly in style. For any one who wishes to study the 
Bible carefully in English it is the best edition which can be 
used, particularly on account of the numerous learned and criti- 
cal notes, and the prefaces to single books. It has also the ad- 
vantage of being published in separate parts which can be pur- 
chased singly. 

We are obliged to sum up and close in very few words the 
answer we have intended to give in this article to a question 
which many Catholics may be supposed to ask: How are we to 
know what is the genuine Written Word of God, and to under 
stand its true sense when we read it? 

The answer is: Catholics know which are the inspired books 
by the Canon which the church has determined by her infallible 
authority. The learned have the original texts of the canonical 
books in those editions which are approved by the most compe- 
tent scholars; and the Latin Version which has a special eccle- 
siastical sanction as an authentic rendering of the genuine origi- 
nals, unerring in respect to faith, morals, and all other essentials. 
Those who can only read vernacular versions have a sufficient 
guarantee of the conformity of such versions to the authentic 
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text, in all essential things, in the approbation given to them by 
their bishops, and the testimony of competent scholars to their 
trustworthiness. In the case of variant or doubtful readings, 
those who are capable must determine for themselves by study 
if they can, and if not, they must be contented to remain in 
doubt. Others must take the opinion of orthodox commentators 
of the best repute, and, if these disagree, be satisfied to let the 
matter rest where it is. 

In regard to the sense of Holy Scripture the church gives to 
the faithful by her own direct teaching an unerring rule of be- 
lief and criterion of truth in respect to all things pertaining to 
Catholic faith and doctrine and to morals. In these things, the 
true sense and interpretation of the Written Word are given to- 
gether with the Letter, and there is no room for doubt. In all 
other things, nothing more is required than divine faith in all 
which is contained in the Holy Scripture, according to that sense 
which the Holy Spirit intended when he inspired the sacred 
writers. If that sense is plain and obvious, then the Scripture 
explains itself. If it is not plain to the reader, he must look 
for an explanation from orthodox and approved expositors. 
Where there is room for difference of opinion, each one may 
adopt the opinion which seems to him to be preferable, or dis- 
miss the difficulty as, for him, insoluble. 

It is not only permissible, but commendable and desirable, 
that the laity should read the Bible frequently, carefully, and 
devoutly, in so far as they can read different parts of it, or the 
whole, understandingly. It has its obscurities and difficulties, 
but it is full of sacred history, of devout praises of God, of 
doctrinal and moral instruction, of exhortation, and of every- 
thing that is sublime, consoling, edifying and salutary to de- 
vout believers. Considered merely as a world of literature in 
itself, it is the most excellent and interesting of books. The 
most learned, enlightened and assiduous students can never ex- 
haust its treasures. It has God for its author; and like the 
visible universe, it bears on its surface and in its depths in- 
numerable, unmistakable vestiges of the Creator who made the 
worlds by his Word; “ Who formerly spake to the fathers by 
the prophets, at different times and in various ways: and lastly 
in these days hath spoken to us by his Son” (Heb. i. 1, 2).* 

* The curious reader is referred to a series of articles by the eminent Biblical scholar, Dr. 
Corcoran, on “‘ Vernacular Versions,” etc., in the American Catholic Quarterly, April, July, and 
October, 1879; and to an article on the Douay Version, etc., in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, No- 


vember, 1870, entitled ‘‘English Translations of the Bible.” This article, which .is full of in- 
formation, was written by Dr, John Gilmary Shea. 
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A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ASYLUM. 


In affliction the weak soul goes to the bottom, however 
strong may be its physical casing, but the soul of the brave 
grows only stronger from its conflict with the storm. And the 
brave soul is he whose courage springs from the bosom of God; 
who puts on the armor of a divine patience to battle with his foes; 
who offers submission to the fury of the blast, bending but not 
breaking ; who is powerful with the consciousness of living faith, 
the knowledge that, though he may be harrowed and ploughed 
with anguish and wrong and misery, bent down in slavery before 
the eyes of the world, there is yet One who will crown him as a 
victor when the struggle is over, even while the crowd are ap- 
plauding his conquerors and deeming him the poorest wretch 
that ever perished. 

McDonell the madman had put on the armor of this patience, 
-and thanked God, as the dark asylum gates closed behind him, 
that the divine will had taken this violent means to bring him 
mercifully to his senses again. For his eyes were at last opened, 
and the wicked malice of his late tamperings with justice and 
grace seemed scarcely less heinous to him than the crime which 
had indirectly brought about all his wanderings from the truth. 
His whole life now stood out before him mountain-like, and the 
prospect was not cheering. If he were not prepared against 
melancholy and gloom of any kind, the dark deed of spoliation in 
his early life, his desertion of his faith, his carelessness towards 
his wife, and his criminal neglect of his own child would have 
pressed him into the shadow of death with the anguish of re- 
morse. The opportunity had again been given him, for a last 
time perhaps, of repenting and atoning for these misdeeds. With 
the eagerness of a true penitent he seized on the means of salva- 
tion, determined to bear every trial with a sublime patience un- 
til such time as it pleased God to release him by death or other- 
wise from his imprisonment. One thing he thought upon most 
frequently and hugged to his heart with a fond conviction of its 
coming to pass: he would find means to restore the property 
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he had stolen. God would give him that happiness, for he would 
pray hourly for the favor. Yet not one word against his daugh- 
ter would ever escape him, not one act which could endanger 
her or cause her a moment's undeserved pain. He would win 
his freedom, as he had lost it, legally, and the physicians who pro- 
nounced him mad should pronounce him sane. 

With such thoughts and prayers and resolutions he heard the 
great gates clang behind him. . He thanked God in his heart for 
the wretchedness which had come upon him with the violence of 
a tempest, for tempests purify the air and leave the earth prettier 
than before. The gloomy walls of the asylum, with their barred 
windows, were in sight as they drove up the winding avenue, 
and he could not resist the involuntary chill which ran through 
his body when his eyes first rested on them. His determination 
soon overcame that. His body was weak from disease, and 
would not obey the iron will that ruled so easily in days of 
health. Yet he schooled his countenance and his heart, that the 
one might possess resignation and tranquillity and the other ex- 
press them clearly. The portals of the establishment were open 
to receive him, and the officials were waiting there to confer 
upon him the honor of a formal reception as befitted his impor- 
tance in the world. Everything that could offend the sénsitive 
nerves of the mad was absent. The wide halls, polished, echoing, 
and rank with the smell which prevails in all these institutions, 
could not, however, be got rid of, and they gave another chill to 
the old man who with trembling step descended from the. car- 
riage. His slim, stately form, graceful yet, and honorable with 

.its coronet of silver hair; his handsome, shrewd, manly features, 
beaming just then with affected cheerfulness ; his calm, command- 
ing eye, clear, steady, and reasonable enough to give any but 
practised ones no doubt of his sanity, made an evident impres- 
sion on those who saw him. He noticed it himself with a great 
bounding of the heart, careful, too, that no sign of extraordinary 
emotion should escape him. 

It is not a pleasant office which the chief of an asylum has to 
welcome a patient of a mildly insane disposition, with reason 
enough to understand the peculiarities of his case and resent any 
familiarities. Dr. Stirling had never found the office more diffi- 
cult than in the present instance ; and as his patient offered him 
no occasion for any extended remarks, he was forced to content 
himself with the ordinary salutations between host and guest in 
every-day life. The gentleman’s manner was neither hurried nor 

slow, and had about it no unusual flourishes. He took the whole 
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proceeding as a matter of fact, talked with the courtesy and gen- 
tleness of a sane man, and altogether so behaved himself that the 
officials were left in considerable doubt as to the man they had 
to deal with. The superintendent, desirous of having some mani. 
festations of insanity, took him first into his own apartment and 
introduced him to his wife and daughter. Luncheon was just 
taking place, and the patient sat down with them, forcing himself 
to take a little tea and to eat a few tidbits, though his appetite 
revolted against the food, and to talk with the gravity and cheer- 
fulness becoming one of his years. How hard it was to do that 
little! What sobs he smothered as he sat there, what bursts of 
rage and grief he controlled, as incident after incident reminded 
him of the liberty he had lost and the misery he had won! He 
would not allow himself to think of these things. He restrained 
even the ordinary freedom of his manner through fear of appear- 
ing too gay of disposition for an old man. He was a good con. 
versationalist, and used his powers now to great advantage, ven- 
turing even to talk of the asylum and the peculiarities of its crazy 
inmates. 

“You have a little paradise here,” he said, looking around the 
sitting-room, “and one that I would not expect to find in this 
neighborhood. Are you never troubled with the cries of the in. 
mates, or other disagreeable sounds that must be heard within 
these walls?” 

“ Oh! never,” the doctor said, glad to have his patient himself 
come to the point he was so anxious to touch upon. “The more 
violent cases are too far from this part of the building to occasion 
us any disturbance. Mrs. Stirling could not endure such a trial. 
Your apartments are not distant from these, and we shall always 
be happy to have the pleasure of your company. What do you 
say, Trixy?” 

“Why, papa,” answered his daughter, a sprightly young lady 
of eighteen, “I am charmed with Mr. McDonell already, and I 
should be very sorry if after this we were to see no more of him.” 

“ Thank you, young lady,” said the complimented ; “I am very 
much pleased at your good-will towards me. Are you not afraid 
to trust yourself much in the company of those who are 
mad?” 

“ As for that,” answered the doctor, “ Trixy is the angel of the 
institution, and can intrude where others often fear to go.” 

“ Besides,” said Trixy, with a blush for her own boldness, 
“you are too much of a cavalier ever to do harm toa young 
lady.” 
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“ Ah! you have already so well read me that you begin to 
flatter. I confess I am helpless in a coaxing woman’s hands.” 

“J am afraid,” said Mrs, Stirling, “ that your gray hairs will 
not save you from the experiencing of Trixy’s humors. She is 
an outrageous flirt, has half the asylum at her feet, receives pro- 
posals every day, and does so many graceless things. that you 
would be surprised to know them all. Do be careful, sir, in deal- 
ing with her.” 

“ Ah! that I shall,” said Mr. McDonell. “Yet I can scarcely 
be responsible if some day I should go on my knees to her. I 
am eligible almost, or hope to be in time; and there is something 
poetic, if curious, in the union of May and December.” 

“Too poetical ever to come to pass,” laughed Trixy, and then 
they rose from the table. 

“TI do not believe you are mad,” whispered the impulsive 
girl as he was leaving to follow the superintendent to his own 
apartments. He would have thanked her there and then with a 
mad, feverish gratitude for that blessed declaration ; but recalling 
himself, he only smiled, saying with a shrug of the shoulders: 

“ Have you not seen the commission of lunacy? Four learn- 
ed and eminent physicians signed their names to that document, 
and, whatever I may have been before, I am surely mad now. 
Ah! young lady, do not let your likings run away with your rea- 
son, as mine did.” 

And he smiled again, and spoke with such a gentle sarcasm 
that the young lady was more than ever persuaded of his sanity. 

The rooms assigned to him at the asylum were furnished as 
became his position and the state of his reason—three apart- 
ments decked out with taste and luxury, containing books and 
means of amusement in abundance, with every appointment that 
belonged to the suite of a modern wealthy gentleman. The cage 
was gilded enough to suit any captive. But its bars showed all 
the more hideously for the elegance so inconsistent with their 
ugliness. The sun threw their shadows against the rep curtains 
with mournful significance for him. Yet his hopeful heart did 
not fail him, and he expressed his satisfaction to the doctor, 
and looked through the hateful window out on a wild bit of lake 
scenery frozen and snow-rimmed as his own life. 

“Whenever it pleases you to dine with our family,” said the 
doctor, “remember that the hour is five and that you are always 


welcome ; otherwise your meals will be sent up to you at your. 


request. A valet has been sent, whose only office is to attend 
upon you. And I would caution you to avoid as much as pos- 
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sible the other parts of the asylum. The sights there are not 
cheering, and would not have the best effect on your delicate 
health. You will find in your neighbors amusement enough for 
years of leisure.” 

“Thank you, doctor. I shall follow your instructions, and 
shall avail myself of your invitation to dine with you every day, 
If my valet has arrived I beg that you will let him come to me 
immediately.” 

The doctor withdrew, and presently the man whom his ene. 
mies had employed as valet appeared. The sight of him instant. 
ly confirmed his suspicion that this valet was but a paid spy.. He 
was a carefully-dressed individual, a Scotchman, with some éyi. 
dences of good breeding around him, but hard and forbidding in 
feature as a devil. To this humiliation the merchant also sub. 
mitted. It was part of his punishment, and he was anxious to 
suffer even unto death. 

“ Your name?” he said curtly. 

“ Alexander Buchan—commonly called Sandy.” 

“ Well, Sandy, 1 suppose you understand your business. The 
first thing I shall require of you is that you will keep out of sight 
until I send for you, and these rooms are forbidden to you dur. 
ing my absence from them.” 

“I understand, sir,” said Sandy, bowing himself out of his 
presence. 

McDonell knew very well that Sandy’s chief office would be 
to keep his eye on him and to have cognizance of everything of 
importance going on; but he thought it well to limit at once his 
range of excuses, and confine his powers of deviltry to the nar- 
rowest possible scope. 

He was settled at last, caged, imprisoned—in the eyes of men, 
made mad. And, after all, the bitter draught was not so bitter as 
he had imagined. In that very home of despair sympathy had 
met him at the doors, and walked with him through its dreary 
halls, and consoled him with its sweet assurance in his sanity. 
He looked out of the prison-windows across the waste of forest 
and ice that stretched to the horizon. The sun lay like a veil of 
tissue over its dreariness, softening the rougher places, hiding 
ethe meanest, and giving a wild beauty to the homely scene. Its 
warm radiance fell around him, and kissed his white hair and his 
trembling hands as a daughter should have done, and brought 
new strength to his heart. It seemed as if God were looking 
down upon him with a great, resistless eye, applauding his resig- 
nation and his penitence, bidding him be of good cheer and have 
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the will to suffer on for His sake and his own. Overcome, he 
raised his eyes and his hands heavenwards and prayed for his 
daughter—prayed that she might be saved from the evil conse- 
quences of her sin and his neglect, that God might be to her the 
father which he had not been, and, pitying her misfortune and her 
ignorance, bring her to faith and. repentance. Thus ended the 
first day at the asylum. 

Early the next morning, when his breakfast and his valet had 
both been dismissed, and he was preparing for a ramble about 
the institution, his door opened and a tall, dignified lady entered. 
She had a gilt crown on her head, a sceptre in her hand, and a 
veil reaching to her feet about her form, and was preceded by a 
stout, merry-looking gentleman in corduroys. The latter carried 
an umbrella, and a handkerchief which he was constantly apply- 
ing with great care and gentleness to his nose. He towed pro- 
foundly to McDonell, winking and smiling, and announced ina 
loud, dignified tone: 

“Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” 

This apparition would have set McDonell a-laughing but for 
the serious expression of Her Majesty’s countenance and the 
warning gestures of the merry-looking attendant, .who still 
applied his handkerchief, and, being compelled to stand where 
the sun shone on him, hoisted his umbrella with great dignity 
and waited the proceeding of events. The lady stretched out 
her sceptre towards McDonell, who kissed it respectfully. 

“Gracefully done,” said she. ‘ You have been bred in courts, 
I am certain, though I cannot recall having seen your face dur- 
ing my short and mournful reign. You are aware, then, that it 
is not etiquette for a queen to visit her subjects; but knowing 
your inexperience in the rules of this vile institution, I thought 
it proper to concede a point or two until you had become better 
acquainted with us.” 

McDonell said that he was highly honored. 

“Some day,” she went on, “ you shall know how I was de- 
prived of my throne by an impostor who rules in my name. 
Perhaps you may help me to recover my rights, though I see 
that, like myself, you are a prisoner here, perhaps unjustly so ; for 
you have not the usual appearance of a mad person any more 
than myself. I assure you of our royal favor.” 

McDonell thanked her again for her kindness. 

“You see,” she whispered, becoming more familiar and more 
forgetful of her royal dignity, “though you may not be aware of 
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it, they are all crazy here, even the doctor and his wife, although 
I may make an exception for his daughter. This little fellow here 
is such a fool as to believe his nose is made of sugar. I have 
tweaked it often enough to prove the contrary; but you see he 
still holds to the opinion, and uses a handkerchief to keep off 
moisture, his umbrella to keep off the sun, and for the world he 
wouldn’t wash his face or go out in the rain. The very thought 
throws him into agonies.” 

“ How very strange, your Majesty !” 

“What are you here for?” said Her Majesty sharply. 

“T was too lavish with my money, ma’am.” 

“A very grave fault, but not necessarily springing from in. 
sanity. I suppose they have invented new forms of the disease 
since I was last in the world.” 

“Very many,” said McDonell, checking a rising indignation, 

“Ah! well, I pity you from my heart. You do not look or 
act crazy. Be assured of our royal favor.” 

She gave him her hand to kiss, and departed with her atten- 
dant, who came back directly to disabuse his mind of any impres. 
sion the royal lady might have left there concerning him. 

“She is hopelessly mad,” said the little gentleman, with an ap. 
plication of his handkerchief, “and I humor her. We all humor 
her, in fact, and I am her lord high chamberlain. She probably 
told you about my nose. It’s my weak point. My friends tried to 
persuade me that I was infatuated—darn the whole lot of ’em! 
They would get me into the rain, and would try to souse my nose 
with water, regretting only that my whole head wasn’t sugar. I 
am afraid of that calamity, but by care and the virtue in this silk 
kerchief I think I can keep the disease from spreading. Well, 
when I wouldn’t be persuaded my friends sent me here. All the 
loons of this institution laugh at me, of course. Each one is sure 
that his neighbors are the mad people of the place. I could not 
tell you in an hour all their tricks to wet my nose. I woke up 
once in time to catch Victoria preparing to moisten my nose. 
Another built quite a bonfire under it. All of ’em threaten, if 
the establishment runs short of sugar, to soak it for general use. 
They would do it, sir, and I visit the kitchen daily to see that 
sugar is not wanting. The doctor, who is the only one with any 
belief in the fact, and that dear sprite of his, Trixy, have issued 
very, very stern prohibitions against any interference with my 
nose. Now, my dear sir, what do you think of it? I would like 
to have your opinion.” 

“It certainly has not the appearance of sugar,” replied 
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McDonell, “ but appearances are deceptive. If you would kindly 
allow me to feel it—” 

“Qh! by all means, dear sir; only be sure that there is no 
moisture on your fingers, and handle it carefully.” 

After the examination had been cautiously proceeded with, 
“Your nose is sugar, or of a similar substance, I think,” said 
the merchant. 

“Sugar, or of a similar substance,” repeated the delighted 
gentleman—“ the doctor’s very words! What a remarkable co- 
incidence! I must tell him of it immediately. But pray, sir, 
are you crazy?” 

“ Well, a number of physicians so decided, and it.was the 
general belief of those who knew me. For myself I cannot say, 
since in matters of that kind outsiders are the best judges.” 

“Give me your hand, sir,” cried the little gentleman warmly. 
“If there is a sane individual here besides myself and the doc- 
tor and Trixy,it is you. Such modesty! Such confidence in the 
judgment of others! Sir, my judgment is that you are as sane as 
myself or the doctor, and I put it against the world. Why, the 
maddest of the fools in this house is the loudest in swearing to 
his own sanity. I am happy to know you, and, if you wish, I 
shall introduce you to our circle as my particular friend.” 

“You honor me too much, and I shall be glad to avail my- 
self of your invitation. Shall we go immediately?” 

“Straight, sir. We have a room at the other end—the gentle- 
men, |! mean—where we assemble to spend our hours of leisure in 
the cold weather. The ladies have another apartment. Twice a 
week we have reunions in the doctor’s pleasant domicile, and 
every Saturday a meeting of our literary society. You must 
join it, my dear sir. A man of your sound sense would not sur- 
prise me by attaining to the presidency. We are very amicable 
as arule, although I must admit there was a little indignation 
when an obstinate old fool, who fancies that he carries some 
other body’s head on his shoulders, wrote an essay to prove that 
my nose was solid flesh. Oh-h-h!” 

At this point the little gentleman jumped through the door of 
the room with a yell of terror so keen in its anguish that every 
nerve in McDonell’s body tingled with fright. Before he could 
follow to learn the cause of this singular proceeding his friend 
returned to the threshold, peeped cautiously in, with his hand- 
kerchief to his nose and his umbrella ready for action, and whis- 
pered : 

“Wasn't it water, my dear, dear sir—wasn’t it water? ”’ 
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“Not at all,” said McDonell, much relieved and decidedly 
angry. 

“Well, well, what a nervous creature I am! You must have 
been astonished at the rudeness of a lord high chamberlain. But 
consider to what I am subjected daily, and you will not wonder 
at my alarm. We shall now go to see our friends.” 

They went together through the halls to the room where the 
gentlemen spent their leisure hours in laughing at one another's 
infirmities. The merry gentleman cut up many amusing capers 
on the way in his fear of falling into an ambuscade. With his 
umbrella well in front, and his handkerchief to the sensitive organ, 
he walked in the exact centre of the corridor, cautiously ap. 
proaching dark corners and rushing past them at full speed, 
When they had arrived at their destination these precautions 
were laid aside. He introduced the stranger to all present, with 
pompous diction, as “the craziest of the whole lot of you,” which 
assertion he had previously assured McDonell would be infallibly 
disbelieved and make them all his friends and defenders. So it 
turned out; for each gentleman privately questioned him as to his 
sanity, and he, returning the same answer which he had made to 
Trixy and the others, immediately went up in their estimation 
like a rocket. 

“Mad!” said the gentleman who had the disagreeable office 
of carrying another man’s head on his shoulders—* mad, sir? 
The only feature of madness about him is that he has been seen 
walking with a man whose nose is made of sugar.” 

“ He has at least the satisfaction of knowing with whom he is 
walking,” returned the merry gentleman. “ My nose is my own, 
if it is sugar. I warn you, colonel, not to attempt to borrow 
from him as you borrow from others. I have told him some 
of your dodges, and he knows that I would no more lend you one 
cent than I would lend you ten thousand dollars.” 

“ Does he know the reason why ?” sneered the colonel—‘‘that 
you haven’t either to lend.” 

“He does,” answered nosey, with a withering smile ; “ and he 
knows, too, that the law allows no debts that have been’contracted 
with a man who has lost his head.” 

The attendants here interfered to prevent a quarrel. 

“Crazy, both of ’em,” whispered a venerable old man to Mc. 
Donell, drawing him at the same time to a remote part of the 
room. “It does not become us to pay attention to their ravings. 
I understand that you have been a business man of some-note in 
the world, and that you commanded considerable influence. ! 
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was once inasimilar position. Now everything is in the past 
tense with me. Envious competitors and grasping relatives put 
me here. I turned my attention to literature. I have written a 
grammar, a most valuable work, and full of new theories respect- 
ing the language, etc.” Ri 
And he rambled on in a crazy way, attacking existing notions 
of grammar, defending his own, and ending by proposing that 
McDonell should buy the right to print after allowing him a 
fair percentage on sales. As the old man got excited over this 
business matter, an attendant came at once to the rescue. 
McDonell passed an amusing hour among them, and saw that 
the means of diversion at his command were neither few nor un- 
inviting, and that, so far as his own mind was concerned, there was 
no danger of its giving way through horror of his associations. 
These were pleasant enough, and so much more pleasant than he 
had expected as to give him, from their novelty, positive pleasure. 
However, the confinement, the distressing thoughts from which 
he was never freed, foretold serious danger to his health if he 
could not counteract their effects. As the days proceeded he 
saw, indeed, that, despite the cheerful influences of the Stirlings, 
the ridiculous and mirth-provoking scenes among his asso- 
ciates, and the gentle resignation to God’s will which he cul- 
tivated, he was surely failing. He had very little, in fact 
nothing, that he could afford to lose, and yet the first week had 
left its broad mark of wasting strength upon him. At the end 
of the second Dr. Stirling’s face plainly showed his anxiety. A 
change of tactics was necessary. There was no time to be lost, 
fora month in that establishment meant death. He could not 
hold out long enough to gain a legal restoration to freedom, and 
he began to meditate some plan of immediate escape. It was a 
long time before he could think out anything methodical, and 
then it seemed impossible to execute without outside assistance. 
Sandy, the valet, who watched him like a fox, cunning enough Hi 
never to be caught, might be bought with gold, but his own ene- i 
mies could buy this man at a higher price. The keepers in that Mi, 
part of the building were unapproachable. With the gardeners | 
and porters the inmates could not have any communication. His 
thoughts were tumultuous and feverish, and threatened to hasten 
the catastrophe he was anxious to avoid. As the days passed, and 
the impossibility of getting a helper still loomed up before him, 
anumb despair began to take hold on his faculties. Not even 
his strong confidence in God nor his earnest prayers for strength 
and patience, could shake off this sinking of overpowered nature. 
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He had been fifteen days in the asylum when he chanced 
to come, one morning upon Juniper. 

“Do | not know you?” he said, taking him by the arm, 

¥ I owe my position here to you,” said Juniper in surprised 
yet grateful accents, “ but I was not aware that you were here, 
sir.” 

“Thank God that I have met you! Iam here unjustly, and 
I must escape. You must help me. Come to this place again 
to-night. Your reward will be large enough to make up for 
the loss of your position. Will you come?” 

“Willingly, sir, but not for money,” said grateful Juniper. 

“We will talk of that another time.” 

And he went away thanking Heaven for this providential meet. 
ing. Sandy, with a puzzled face, stepped out from a place of 
concealment, and looked first after the keeper and then after his 
master doubtfully. He had heard nothing, and he was not sure 
whether it was more than an ordinary meeting. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


REVERSES, 


TIME flies, and criminals with every moment grow more and 
more at ease with themselves and the world which has not 
known of their crime. Unless its effects are physical and con- 
tinual, and, like the ghost of Banquo, rises pale, and bloody even, at 
the feast, sin cannot well disturb the mental balance of the atheist 
and the brute man. The one has dulled all the finer sensibilities 
of nature. Nature’s feebleness alone can bring to his mind with 
anything of pafn a recollection of former misdeeds. The other 
has but to deal with himself, He knows of no judge to hurl a 
sentence from the tribunal, knows no court of jurisdiction supe 
rior to his own, has no idea of an injured superior to haunt his 
pleasures and his rest. - The world cannot know his sin. To self 
only is he accountable, and never, when properly pampered in his 
education, can be found a more corrupt and partial personage. 
There may be present the vague fear of a sudden revealing of the 
secret, if there exists any evidence of the perpetrated crime. 
An accomplice may occasion uneasiness, and evenalarm, at times. 
But these fears are shadowy at the most and purely accidental. 
There is hope of their removal and ultimate destruction. With 
the fallen Christian the case is different. Remorse is with him 
an undying flame fed from the possession of faith—of faith in the 
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existence of a God who will punish and reward, and whose judg- 
ments are sure, swift, and unavoidable. Not the depths of the 
sea, not the bowels of the earth, can hide. him from the avenger. 
The corruption of the grave is no protection, for even out of its 
rottenness shall his suffering consciousness be evolved, as a plant 
springs from such a soil to stand under the lightnings of heaven. 
He has indeed the refuge of the great atonement. But, sin hav- 
ing once entered, remorse sits down at the table, and the sin- 
ner thereafter mingles his bread with ashes and his drink with 
tears. 

The relief which the atheist experiences had of course been 
allowed to Nano, and had brought her a peace similar to the 
quiet of an ocean immediately after a storm. That is, the waters 
were troubled yet, and the wind blew, and the sun, though bright 
enough, had an ugly escort of dark clouds. The undertone of 
sorrow still continued, and would hardly cease until her death. 
She enjoyed comparative quiet, and could think with some de- 
gree of calmness of the old man who on his knees had cried for 
mercy from his child. The pleading voice—pleading where it 
should have commanded—was fresh in her memory, nor was it 
likely that the scene which had given rise to the words would 
quickly fade from her mind. It gave her now no uneasiness. 
Her health had improved since that eventful time, in proportion 
as her father’s had failed, and her nerves were fast resuming their 
normal steadiness. Society was her judge and tribunal, and its 
ears probably would never be assailed with the story of her 
wrong-doing. Killany, for interest’s sake, must be silent, and there 
was no other who might do her injury. Free from troubles of 
conscience, prospective mistress of a large estate, surrounded by 
friends and worshipping admirers, love dawning in her heart, 
she could often fancy herself as happy a woman as the world 
knew—as happy as she could reasonably expect to be with a 
ghastly skeleton in her closet. 

Right at this period of happy composure there came a doubt 
and a first reverse—the only means of touching her conscience as 
toher sin. She had often said, There is no God. These words 
were always on her lips of late, so frequently uttered that, with 
her usual quickness, she began to fear there was hypocrisy in her 
own belief. -She was too anxious to fortify it with the form of 
words. She many times made an effort to break herself of the 
habit. Like an irrepressible spring the words flew to her lips 
again and gushed out with blasphemous readiness. Doubt had 


entered her mind by stealth, and was there in the deep soil, a 
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tiny, unnoticed plant, with roots struck deep and promising vigor 
in every part. Her security against remorse was thus broken in 
upon. She could never make the admission that there existed a 
supreme Lord of. the universe. Her soul revolted at the long 
train of sequences which followed from such an admission. Ro. 
mish superstition and dogmatic exclusiveness, or the rigid, hol. 
low, colorless frame of Protestantism, would then force themselves 
upon her, and hold down in bondage the mind accustomed to 
wander gipsy-like through the world of speculation. She had 
seen and understood in a faint measure the connection of,the doc. 
trines of revelation with the existence of a God, and with her to 
admit the one was to admit the other. The admitting of revela- 
tion meant the undoing of all that she had done in the past. She 
shuddered at such an alternative, and fled to culture for refuge 
and certainty. Doubts are not easily shaken off, and hers was of 
vigorous growth. It was destined to grow until in its anguish 
her heart would speak out its native belief, and she would say 
even more readily than now she denied it, There is a God. 

The first reverse came in the shape of a junior partner of the 
firm over which her father had once presided. He took advan. 
tage of the confusion of the time to steal over to the States with 
sixty thousand dollars of her property, and left a strong proba- 
bility behind that, in spite of the work of detectives, he would 
never be discovered. This madea gap in her fortunes of most 
unpleasant dimensions, and caused her a meditation on the old 
superstition of a retribution. Perhaps there existed such a thing, 
and the laws of Nature, working with an intelligence of. which 
man was still ignorant, might take it upon themselves to avenge 
any departure from their rigid discipline. The sensualist, the 
glutton, the overworked were Nature’s avengers on themselves. 
Why not also the undutiful child and the robber? There wasa 
law of compensation, and the ledger of the humblest person that 
breathed could show as even a balance as that of the richest and 
most powerful. Where was to be her compensation? Was this 
the first entry on the credit side of nature, the defalcation of one 
of her own servants? It was hard to say and unpleasant to 
think of, and she was very fierce with anything that disturbed her 
peace of mind. Her doubts made her angry, her reverses made 
her weak. She put away both with resolution, declaring they 
were vapors in her sky, and a few hours of sunshine would de- 
stroy them. Her doubt was an exhalation like those which al- 
ways surround the sun of truth. Her money losses were incl- 
dents which time would undo and make good to her again. It 
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must be recorded that after this stoical view of the situation she 
ate heartily and slept soundly for a short time. 

Killany, as her business manager, and the other trustees re- 
ceived the sharpest of lectures from the lady for their remissness, 
and they were compelled, according to law, to supply the defi- 
ciency out of their own pockets. This was formal only, since 
she intended to reimburse them when she came into the estate 
herself. About this time she began to think of Olivia, and re- 
called the promise made to Sir Stanley in that young lady’s re- 
gard. Strangely enough, she had forgotten it, and over a week 
had elapsed since Sir Stanley’s visit. Since one fatal day Olivia 
had not set foot in McDonell House—a fact which at first had given 
its mistress great uneasiness until the baronet’s explanation had 
been made. The two weeks that had fled were short enough, 
but she had lived years of thought in that period. It seemed 
to her as if she had never seen and known her friend at all, but 
had only dreamed of the sweet bit of virtuous beauty as she 
dreamed of ethereal possibilities of culture. In spite of an effort 
to cast aside the feeling, she believed that something had stolen 
in between Olivia and her to change the current of their affec- 
tions. So keen did this impression become that she resolved no 
longer to put off a visit to her friend. 

Her carriage drove up to Olivia’s door some days after the 
bombshell prepared by Mr. Quip had descended on the quiet 
household, and several ladies of fashion, seeing her, were aston- 
ished as at an apparition. It was to be supposed that if any one 
knew the character of the Fullertons it was Miss McDonell, who 
thus outraged every principle of etiquette by calling so openly 
on the ostracized. They could not believe her deliberately 
guilty of such boldness. There were certain limits beyond which 
even a leader could not go, and no one was usually more circum- 
spect than Miss McDonell. The incident, not being satisfactorily 
accounted for, left the ladies and society in a tumult of contra- 
diction and excitement. Nano, unconscious of the stir this visit 
was creating, found her friend in a very different state of mind 


and body from that which Sir Stanley had described. She was 


pale yet from the effects of her nervous suffering, but her eyes 
were sparkling, and her talk sparkled in unison, as became her 
cheery nature. She was gay under the strange yet great intelli- 
gence which Mr. Quip had brought her. The greetings between 
her and Nano were about as cordial as between good acquaint- 
ances. Hand-clasp and lip-meet were not made, and it struck 
Nano disagreeably, though it was her own fault mostly, that for 
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the first time Olivia omitted the offer of hand and cheek. This 
was the entering wedge of their estrangement. She still felt her. 
self unworthy to touch in affection the pure, stainless girl, who 
was so utterly unconscious of wickedness like hers. In Olivia’s 
presence, and with Olivia’s distant manner like a scroll before her 
eyes, she knew that a gap had come between them which would 
not easily, and perhaps never, be closed. This consciousness was 
dimly shared by her friend, who chid her innocent soul for its 
instinctive revulsion from one who had so lately been, and still 
was, her dear and admired friend. With such feelings the young 
ladies began their conversation. 

“It is so long since I saw you last,” Nano said, “that I am 
astonished to see you so cheerful and bright. You have been so 
exclusive for over two weeks that [ feared you were still suffer. 
ing from those vaguely-hinted sorrows which, by the way, you 
have never explained, as you promised.” 

“ And I never will explain them now, dear Nano,” answered 
she, with such a heartfelt sigh and such an expression of relief. 
“They have all fled and have left not a rack behind. But you— 
you are almost bright, too, for the time. You have got over 
your suffering very well.” 

“T suffered more in the time preceding my father’s departure 
than since,” the lady said, calmly fixing her clear eyes on Olivia’s 
questioning ones. “ You know there never was much love lost 
between us. What little was aroused by his sickness vanished 
under the tortures I endured from him. Now I am free to a cer- 
tain extent, though you may think my freedom has been sadly 
purchased.” 

“It was a bitter necessity. You are alone now. You have 
not a relative in the world.” 

“That does not disturb me. I have friends who will more 
than make up for me what I have lost.” 

“How can you speak so, Nano?” 

“T could not speak truthfully otherwise. How is it with you 
and Sir Stanley, if I may be allowed to ask?” 

A gentle blush overspread Olivia’s face. 

“It is not a fair question, Nano, but I do not deny your right 
to know. He is well and I am well. He has asked me to marry 
him, and I have said, Wait a little.” 

“When you should have said yes, plumply and honestly, if 
,syou had followed your own heart. And the surroundings were 
so favorable—moonlight andice! Do not say that your emotions 
ran away with you in so cool a place.” 
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“ Rather say that I became more cautious, for I hesitated and 
laid down conditions.” 

“ Well, when do you intend to give the favorable word ?” 

“ Not just yet, you may feel certain. Perhaps—” 

“] will hear no more suppositions. The answer must be an 
absolute ‘yes’ this time. You have still your secrets. I re- 
commend open confession, which is good for the soul. For a 
tiny creature like you to carry mind-burdens is a dangerous 
task. They will. wear your body away, and, like weeds on 
a grave, sprout from its corruption. Confess, my child, con- 
fess.” 

“I do that regularly. I have no secrets from any one. My 
mind-troubles are known to my confessor, and from him I get 
more consolation than any other could give.” 

“That terrible superstition—confession!” said Nano, raising 
her hands in affected horror. “How can you endure its humilia- 
tion! What has become of your self-respect, Olivia, that you 
should submit to any one so absolute a power over you? I can- 
not understand the Catholic infatuation on this point.” 

“Did you not say just now that open confession was good for 
the soul?” 

“] merely quoted a saying ; and, besides, | never could mean 
confession as you understand it.”’ 

“T don’t care to discuss the question. I have said so many 
hard things of your likes and dislikes—that is, your doctrines and 
other people's doctrines—that I am not going to offend any more. 
When you have committed in your life a dark, heavy sin 
which you would not dare to communicate to a dearest friend 
even, and when its weight is pressing upon the conscience to 
the destruction of assured peace of mind and health of body, you 
may appreciate then what it is to be a Catholic and to have the 
rest and secrecy of confession at your disposal. No doubt you 
will consider it a very beautiful superstition, and recommend it 
as such to your cultured friends.” 

Nano winced visibly at this innocent yet suggestive reply. 
It touched rudely on a very tender spot. 

“In that case,” she replied, “I would prefer to keep my se- 
cret to myself.” 

“And live in the constant fear that it may be discovered? 
A woman with a secret dread at her heart is but half a woman. 
There, I shall not be drawn into an argument. I shall discuss 
these questions no more. They do you no good, and excite me 
too much.” 
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“ You are like a vision when you are in earnest over a thing,” 
said Nano, watching her flushed face with admiration. 

“T have never seen you in earnest over anything,” said 
Olivia shortly. 

“T keep it for my thoughts, and out of my conversations,” 
returned the lady, and a shadow so deep settled on her counte. 
nance that Olivia was startled. 

“Tf you look like that, Nano, your earnestness must be over. 
whelming.” 

“I beg your pardon for an inadvertence. And I must go,” 
she said, rising abruptly, “without fulfilling my promise to a 
friend who believed you to be in the last stages of depression, 
and was anxious that I should discover the cause.” 

“ Well, thank Heaven! the depression is gone, and its cause 
with it. Your errand failed of its purpose for want of an ob. 
ject.” 

“I am very glad it is so, Olivia. So long as you are your- 
self I am content and happy.” 

She held out her hand with something of the old manner, 
and then, as if recollecting herself, drew it away again, and with 
a formal adieu left the room, leaving Olivia in a state of wonder- 
ment and pain at her inexplicable actions. Out in the carriage, 
away from the eyes of every one, her face grew white with sud- 
den anguish, and she clutched and tore the velvet cushions like 
one in convulsions. 

“Why do I envy her,” she moaned, “if not for that purity of 
hers which I lack, which I never had, and never will have? My 
remorse is personified in her, and while she lives, oh! while her 
memory exists in me, so long shall I suffer these intolerable ago- 
nies which I thought were for ever gone. My God! shall I ever 
know peace again? But no, no,” she added with a shudder; 
“ there can be, there is, no God.” 

Unhappy woman! Faith was knocking at her heart, and the 
sin she would not acknowledge held and barred the entrance. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A MERITED PUNISHMENT. 


Dr. FULLERTON was a grave, studious man, with no love for 
society, though cheerful enough in his disposition, fond of his 
books, his home, and his profession, and cherishing only one dream 
outside of the ordinary aspirations of his life—to wed with Nano 
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McDonell. He was skilled in men and the world’s ways as 
thoroughly as in their lore. Long years of conflict with the 
world and its handmaids, poverty and misery, had not been passed 
in vain. He had conquered, taking away with him a fine touch 
of cynicism in his nature, strong enough to sweeten, as healthful 
salt can sweeten, the tenderness, the piety, the cheerful, warm 
affections of his manly soul. As a student he did not pay much 
attention to the affairs of that particular social world to which he 
belonged. His books were of greater interest than its gossip. 
They were his world, stretching out like vast and limitless 
prairies, great tracts of wilderness yet to be trodden by the hardy 
traveller, intellectual Africas peopled with the most wonderful 
creations. Here he found his entertainment. He was ambitious. 
His desire was to sit with the famous of the land in the history of 
the nation. He was willing to work that he might reach the emi- 
nence, and he put aside all the allurements of youth, girded him- 
self as the mountain-climber girds, and gave himself to labor and 
to study in solid earnest. 

Hence it was that the causes of Olivia’s late mental disturb- 
ance were so difficult for him to discover. The cuts direct 
which he received from the people with whom he was acquainted 
were as numerous and severe as those which were showered on 
unfortunate Olivia ; but the scholar paid no attention to them, and 
went on his way serenely unconscious of the events which were 
transpiring. For this indifference Olivia was extremely thankful. 
She knew not what she would have to face if Harry became ac- 
quainted with the matter, and if the current did not change this 
must soon happen. We know with what relief she welcomed the 
astonishing disclosures of Mr. Quip. She considered the dan- 
ger ina great measure averted if Mr. Quip were able to do but 
a tithe of what he had promised; and she therefore pressed 
upon her brother the urgency of closing at once with his offer, 
lest delay might prove hurtful to their interests. 

Fate was hovering, however, over Killany’s head. Dr. Ful- 
lerton was still inclined to be sceptical over Mr. Quip’s revela- 
tions, and delayed the promised decision for more than a week. 
In the meantime Killany, delighted with the success of his vil- 
lanous slanders, and encouraged, as cowards ever are, by the 
meekness, all misunderstood, of his victims, became bolder and 
openly laughed and sneered at what he elegantly termed the bar 
Sinister on the Fullerton escutcheon. He won great praises from 
his lady friends for his kindness in providing a position for 
Harry, who, despite his poverty, which was his greatest obstacle, 
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and his religion, which with wealth was no obstacle at all, had 
made a great sensation among the ladies by his Saxon figure 
with its yellow curled head and eyes of violet hue. The hearts 
of many susceptible ones, bursting open the guards of prudence, 
fluttered uncontrolled in his presence. They pitied his recent 
misfortune, and the gentlemen, too, regretted it. In Olivia’s re. 
gard there was a change of front for one party, the ladies fiercely 
condemning her, and the gentlemen vowing and swearing (mostly 
over their punch) that it was a shame anything in the matter of 
birth should be allowed to affect so divine a young woman. At 
last society got in quite a rage over the whole subject. The 
leaders, Mrs. Strachan and Miss McDonell, were yet on terms of 
intimacy with Olivia, and Sir Stanley Dashington did not in one 
particular abate his well-known affection for brother and sister. 

No one had yet the hardihood to inform Sir Stanley of the 
position of his friends. Murmurs and whisperings died away a 
his ears. But it was impossible to conceal it for ever, and when 
the matter was at its culminating point some miserable little 
puppy popped it at the baronet, and was choked, and strangled, 
and shaken out of his five senses for his officiousness—before a 
number of ladies, too, so excited did the Irishman become. Fora 
few minutes there was a scene of fainting, screaming, cologne- 
water perfumes, and noisy demonstrations from the gentlemen 
present, which brought the baronet to his senses and drew forth 
an apology sufficient to atone for a severer misdeed. He wished 
to take his frightened victim aside and question him; but the 
ladies, dear creatures! took it on themselves to give him all par- 
ticulars, which showed conclusively that the scandal had spread 
in all directions, and was as common among the interested as 
the latest song or the latest novel. 

He hastened, therefore, to make Harry acquainted with the 
astonishing fact. The doctor was standing at the door of his 
office, looking wonderingly down the street. He had just come 
in from a round of professional calls, and had met that Hughes 
who on a former occasion had shown him some rudeness which 
was as yet unexplained. Harry had forgotten it under the pres- 
sure of his many duties, until it was recalled to his mind by a 
second meeting with the gentleman. Having addressed him 
courteously as he was passing the office, Hughes received the 
salute in a rather constrained and frightened fashion, stared, 
seemed surprised, yet afraid to express his surprise, and finally 
turned away, leaving the doctor as before to wonder what it 
meant. When the baronet came along he mentioned the matter, 
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«Come in,” said the latter—‘“ come in to the office, and I will 
explain it. It is simply damnable.” 

Then it was that the doctor noticed a high color in Sir Stan- 
ley's cheek, a sparkle in his eye that was not usually there, and a 
general excitement of manner which the man of fashion rarely 
permitted to take hold of him. Once in the inner sanctum the 
story was soon told, while Mr. Quip kept his ear to the keyhole 
and made faces at the carpet in his astonishment. The doctor 
listened quietly with lips that paled at first, and afterwards be- 
came swollen and red with compression. 

“That explains many things,” he said, “ which for so long a 
time have mystified us. Olivia’s illness, whose cause we could 
not discover, her seclusion, and the falling-off of her friends were 
no doubt owing to this slander. Poor little mistaken woman! 
How she suffered, and would suffer to the end! Probably she 
knows the slanderer !” 

“What do you propose doing ?”’ said the baronet. 

“Wait here until I return,” answered the doctor. “I shall 
have news for you then.” 

Sir Stanley laid his hand on his arm. 

“T know you will punish the traducer,” he said, “and I wish 
you to remember that I claim a hand in it. I am wronged 
as deeply as yourself, since this slander touches the honor of my 
wife to be.” 

“T shall remember,” said the doctor, and went away, taking 
his riding-whip with him. His appearance was composed and 
grave as usual, and excited no attention on the part of the people 
in the streets. He was looking for Hughes. He went first to 
his residence, but, finding him absent, sought him at his office. 
He was not there, and he would have waited until his return but 
that his feverish impatience would not permit him to rest. Go- 
ing out on the street again, he saw the man he wanted in the 
office of a hotel, talking with friends and acquaintances of the 
doctor's own. He could not have desired a better opportunity. 
Stepping up to the group, whom he greeted with a familiar nod 
and was not astonished to see it coldly returned, he touched 
Hughes on the arm. 

“Tf you please, I would like from you, sir, an explanation of 
the manner in which you have lately thought fit to return the 
salutations which one gentleman is supposed to give another of 
his acquaintance. Not that I prize particularly your good-will, 
but I fancy there is a deeper meaning in your actions than the 
matter itself signifies.” 
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“You may take what meaning you please from it,” returned 
Hughes with stiff composure, and the others laughed softly. “] 
am not bound to account to any man for my behavior towards 
him so long as he is treated according to his position,”’ 

“Very justly answered,” coolly replied the doctor, giving 
a gratuitous glance of scorn to the chorus, “and for that very 
reason, that Iam unjustly treated not only by you but by many 
others, do I demand an explanation. I shall have it from each of 
these gentlemen in turn. I begin with you, because I recall that 
you were the first to adopt towards me that demeanor which has 
since become the fashion. Now, sir, do you look upon me as not 
your equal, and why?” 

“T do,” said the other, not so confidently, but firmly still, 
“and the wherefore is that I have been taught to look upon those 
born out of wedlock as not fit associates.” 

The coterie seemed very much to expect that the doctor 
would vanish under this crushing reply, and were surprised to 
see him standing there determined and unmoved. 

“Of course you have the best authority for the assertion you 
make,” he said. “ It is a dangerous one to make of any man, and 
brings often the most serious consequences. I should like to 
hear the name of the person who gave you this bit of informa. 
tion.” 

“ What I know,” was the cold reply, “I know upon good 
authority. Let that suffice. It ought to suffice for you. 1| will 
be catechised no further.” 

“You will answer one more question, sir. You will tell me 
the name of him who gave you the office of scandal-monger to 
the city, who chose the most gossiping fool he knew to spread his 
slander to the world. I here pronounce it a lie, and him who 
dares to utter it on no better authority than hearsay a liar. If 
you refuse to doas I bid, then you take his responsibility upon 
your own shoulders. You shall sufferenow what is only meant 
for him.” 

He swung the whip along the mosaic pavement of the office, 
tilting its swaying top against the colored blocks with nice calcu- 
lation, while he awaited the gentleman’s answer. Hughes stood 
looking at him irresolutely. If his manner had been fiercer he 
would not have hesitated as to his action; but the doctor was 
grave, restrained, cool even to an appearance of weakness, yet 
decided and earnest, and warm enough in his words. 

“T ask you again,” said Harry more mildly, “to tell me the 
name of this person. I do not ask it under threat, but by a right 
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which is mine in law and in justice. In law you must do this or 
make good your own statement. In any case your silence will 
bring upon you the penalty of that other’s dishonoring accusa- 
tions.” 

“ My informant was Dr. Killany,” said Hughes. 

“Thank you. You have made the task which I have set my- 
self quite easy, and set an example to these gentlemen which I 
am sure will be followed.” 

It was followed. All volunteered their information. He found 
that the majority had received the slander at second-hand, and at 
a considerably later date than Hughes. From the hotel he went 
direct to his own home to obtain from Olivia her knowledge of 
the aflair. He found with her the general, who was listening de- 
lightedly to Olivia’s assurances of her own ability to disprove 
Killany’s slanders. Both ladies instinctively jumped at the ap- 
pearance of the doctor. He was stern and muddy, and still car- 
ried the ominous whip in his hand; and he stalked into the par- 
lor with blazing eyes and yellow hair curling viciously close to 
his head. The general would have departed immediately, but the 
doctor compelled her to reseat herself and listen to his words. 

“You are probably aware of the matter,” he said shortly, 
“and it is because of the foolishness of some of you that the good 
name of my sister and myself has been bandied about with jest 
and scornin every corner of society. Olivia, who is the man that 
first ventured to start this report concerning us? You know - 
him, and I must know him too.” 

Olivia hesitated, with pallid cheeks and tear-streaming eyes. 

“What would you do, Harry ?” she said, terrified. 

“What might not have been done,” he answered sternly, “if 
you had not so foolishly concealed it all from me this month past. 
Come, tell me at once.” 

“But remember, Harry,” she pleaded, “what Mr. Quip has 
told us, and how soon we may be able to disprove this slander 
peacefully. I pray you let there be no violence.” 

“Violence!” he laughed. “No, there shall be no violence. 
The dog! I shall whip him from the city like the cur that he is. 
Will you tell me, girl, and undo in part the bitter mischief that 
has already been occasioned by your silence ?” 

“Mischief not so serious,” broke in the general vigorously, 
“but that itcan be speedily undone. I make myself responsible 
for restoring to you your old position. Olivia is right: there 
should be no violence.” 

“You will not tell me, I see,” he exclaimed moodily, and pay- 
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ing no more attention to tears and sobs than toa rain-storm, in 
which he never hoisted an umbrella. “ You area pair of con- 
spirators and noodles, and in your mistaken desire to avoid the 
unavoidable you only heap the mischief higher. Killany so far 
is responsible.” 

The cunning fellow! Both women could not help looking 
at each other, and both started. 

“ Killany zs the man,” said the doctor, smiling. “ Ah! well, it 
was not improbable.” 

And he was stalking out of the room when the two rushed at 
him and flung their arms about him, and declared in chorus that 
he would never, never leave that room until he had promised to 
leave the matter in their hands, or at least to do Killany no 
physical harm. At which he laughed and showed them his whip. 

“T shall do no more than beat him,” he said. 

“ And if he has the spirit of a man he will shoot you,” cried 
the general, while Olivia shrieked out “ Blood!” in a hysterical 
way, and, when heshook her off, fell into the general’s arms faint- 
ing. Very cruelly he left her there and went on his errand of 
justice. 

Mrs. Strachan, after reviving and consoling Olivia as well as 
was possible under the circumstances, fled to McDonell House 
with the intention of making the mistress acquainted with the 
little drama about to be enacted. Killany was coming out of the 
door and greeted her with his sugary smile. He owed her one 
for her astonishing patronage of Olivia. The general stood look- 
ing at him a moment doubtfully. “No, I will not,” she said at 
last, turning away. “It will beno more thana whipping, and the 
coward richly deserves it.” 

The friendly hand that might have saved Killany from dis- 
grace was withheld, and he went on his way to meet his shame, 
while Mrs. Strachan detailed to the horror-stricken Nano the 
sufferings of his victims. 

In the meantime the baronet was awaiting with exemplary 
patience the doctor’s return. Killany arrived before him, and 
was engaged in conversation with Sir Stanley when the avenger 
entered. 

“Well?” said the baronet eagerly. 

“ There stands the man,” cried the doctor, for the first time 
trembling with passion, as he pointed his finger scornfully and 
hatefully towards the astonished Killany. “See his face whiten, 
the coward! who would dare to blacken the name of an honest 
man by his vile slanders.” 
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Sir Stanley hid his surprise in his anger and contempt. 

“What is the meaning of this, gentlemen?”’ said the doctor, 
comprehending at least the menace of the whip. 

“ You shall hear, and feel too,” said Fullerton, controlling him- 
self by a great effort. “Are not you the man who says that my 
sister and I have no right to the name we bear?” 

“T am,” said the physician boldly. “I do not think you can 
prove your right to it.” 

“| shall prove it now on you,” answered the doctor grimly. 
“J shall write on your face in blood the marks of your infamy. 
You area liar! You have deliberately injured me, and without 
any motive. You do not deserve the treatment of a gentleman. 
Take this, and this, my friend.’”’ He raised the whip to bring it 
down across the pale, bold, even smiling countenance; but quick 
as thought Killany had drawn a pistol and levelled it at his 
head. 

“No violence, if you please, gentlemen,” he said coolly. “I 
have rather the best card in the game.” 

The whip never stopped in its descent, but swerved enough 
to strike the weapon from his hand to the floor. It went off just 
as the whip, raised a second time, fell once, twice, thrice with 
terrific swiftness and force on the pale, derisive, but desperate 
face. The doctor fell to the ground backwards, his hands clasped 
over his disfigured countenance, half-unconscious, and unable to 
defend himself. Still the pitiless blows rained on him, cutting 
and merciless, on hands, and shoulders, and body, leaving red 
or bloody stripes where they touched the white, delicate skin. 
The report of the pistol brought Quip from the outer office, and 
with him two other gentlemen. They would have interfered, but 
the baronet politely declined to permit it until the avenger had 
been thoroughly satisfied. 

“When your master recovers,” he whispered to Quip, who 
was rejoicing inwardly, “ you may hint that if he be found in the 
city within the month I shall have the honor of administering a 
similar chastisement.” 

Dr. Fullerton and the baronet then withdrew. 

As for Killany, he lay there unconscious, and recovered only 
to rush into a blasphemous denunciation of his enemies and him- 
self. His disgrace would now become as public as the slander 
had been. His days of good fortune were over, and he must go 
forth, as he had so often done before, a branded outcast from 
society. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE NEW VERSION OF A PROTESTANT NEW TEs. 
TAMENT. 


THE greatest novelty of the season, far excelling any work 
produced by even the most popular writer, is undoubtedly the 
Anglican reeast of King James’ version of the New Testament. 
The English-speaking portion of our Protestant fellow-citizens 
have been fairly on the tiptoe of expectation for an opportunity 
to judge whether the new spring style of this part of the Bible 
may suit their preconceived ideal of zsthetic culture, or whether 
the old and heaven-descended volume, as ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of devout Protestants have all along singularly believed, 
is to be rudely displaced by changes made through the icono. 
clastic hammer of modern research, philology, and progress. 

That any one should dare to put forth his hand, like Oza of 
old, even when the oxen shook the vehicle of God’s covenant, 
certainly seemed an act of appalling impiety; but if that wasa 
crime, what name can be given to the act of making evident 
changes, chiefly by diminution, in what was proudly called the 
very compendium of the whole duty of man, and his guide both 
in faith and morals? In the preface, or title-page, it was duly 
set forth that the authorized version had been “translated out of 
the original tongues, and with the former translations diligently 
compared and revised,” and that it was “ appointed to be read in 
churches”; but during this transition state uncertainty takes the 
place of any rule. Meanwhile private judgment is deemed per- 
fectly competent to sit in an official capacity on the question as 
to what is the word of God, and we can in some measure under- 
stand the following wail of one who appears to hold earnestly 
and with clinging tenacity to his /etich, and writes, in a strain 
actually touching, as follows: 


“ Now, the common authority we take to be the approval of the people 
in the churches. The pride of pedantry may be gratified by finding a 
translator's blunder here and there ; but will religion be served by a break- 
ing down of the old landmarks? Through all the centuries men have been 
born, and lived and died, and we trust saved, under the old beacon-light. 
Communities who ‘just knew, and knew no more, the Bible true,’ have 
gone on in old faith and old hope—and are these to be asked now to sur- 
render all the teachings of childhood, to tear down from its shelf that old 
clasped Bible, with the family records on its fly-leaves and the family as 
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sociations clinging to it all over, and set up in its stead a strange volume 
which, though perhaps retaining all the essential teachings of Christianity, 
takes from their surroundings many of the memories of childhood and 
weakens faith in all Scripture by denying the truthfulness of parts?” 


This gives the gist of what all our Protestant communities 
think about “the Book,” which, to tell plain, unvarnished truth, 
has been and is the theme or occasion of more nonsense than 
ever was imagined outside the walls of an insane asylum, not to 
speak of the grotesque idolatry and superstition of. which it was 
the source and origin. 

The cry has been rung with all its changes upon us since we 
were a boy that “ the Bible” (meaning always the above-mentioned 
version)}—“ the Bible, and nothing but the Bible, is the religion of 
Protestants ’’; but we very soon found out that this clarion shout 
was a lie, and that each sect forced its members to accept its own 
preconceived and efformed interpretation, and for this purpose 
had Procrustean beds of orthodoxy cast, without ever daring to 
assert the absolute certainty of their fit, into which woe betide 
those who refused to lay calmly their members and intellect. 
By the fact of efforming “confessions of faith,” “symbols,” 
“discipline-books,” etc., they admitted that more than the Scrip- 
tures is needed. And as they all, with one accord, appeal to the 
Scriptures for proof of their different and contradictory teaching, 
it was well said even of the best version, when interpreted by pri- 
vate judgment, that every man finds zz the Bible that which he 
brings ¢o the dead letter of Scripture: 


“ Hic est liber in quo quzrit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenietque ibi dogmata quisque sua ”; * 


whilst, on the other hand, the words of St. Augustine are un- 
changeable and unsullied truth: “‘ Non crederem Evangelio nisi 
me commoveret auctoritas Ecclesiz Catholic ”—“I would not 
believe the Gospel, were it not for the authority of the Catholic 
Church.” 

The new version, however, for Protestants has appeared, and 
is certainly a widespread disappointment to those who had some- 
how fondly imagined “a vain thing "—namely, that the apex of 
perfection had hitherto been attained in the former “ most dread 
sovereign’s,” or King James’, version, which, for the melodious 


* Or: 
Each man here seeks for his own view, 
Certain here to find it, too, 
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harmony of the English then spoken and its dignified solemnity of 
style, assuredly deserved many of the eulogies which have been 
scattered like flowers profusely on its conquering path. Among 
these, for its beauty, we may transcribe the words of Father Faber, 
who speaks on the power of literary excellence in sustaining tra. 
dition: 


“Tf the Arian heresy was propagated and rooted by means of vernacu- 
lar hymns, so who will say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous Eng- 
lish of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds of heresy in 
this country? It lives on in the ear like a music that never can be forgot. 
ten, like the sound of church-bells which the convert hardly knows how 
he can forego. Its felicities seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words. It is part of the national mind and the anchor of the na- 
tional seriousness. Nay, it is worshipped with a positive idolatry, in ex- 
tenuation of whose grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty pleads avail- 
ingly with the man of letters and the scholar. The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath its 
words. It is the representative of his best moments, and all that there has 
been about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good speaks 
to him for ever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing which doubt 
never dimmed and controversy never soiled. It has been to him all along 
as the silent but oh! how intelligible voice of his guardian angel ; and in the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant, with one spark of 


religiousness about him, whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon 
Bible.” * 


It will require a very long time and, what the new version is 
still less likely to command, an attentive and devout reading to 
enable it to displace (among Protestant Bible-readers) the older 
and more accustomed sounds; for of it people will say emphati- 
cally, as was said of the new wine in the unchanged text: 
“The old is better.” This verdict, nevertheless, may be here- 
after set aside simply because it will look like culture to leave 
the majority and be enrolled among the ostensibly better edu- 
cated. 

As we are practical, it may be as well to place just here our 
estimation of the work and our judgment upon it. We must 
premise by saying that none of these modern versions, however 
well made, have of themselves among scholars any real or critical 
value whatever. Their purity and fidelity must be determined 
by the grade of learning and other necessary qualifications their 
translators possessed, and the reliability and number of the an- 
cient codices, or manuscripts, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, and 


* Life and Letters, 1852, p. 373, ed. Balt. 
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Latin, to which they had access and which they used in a proper 
manner. Any and all versions emanating from public or private 
individuals or societies; having no approbation from the church, 
“ whose it is to judge of the sense of the Scriptures,” are purely 
human productions, to be weighed in the balance as one does the 
classical authors, with their doubtful and discrepant readings. 
When, however, these contradictions are presented as the word 
of God they are simply self-condemned. This version under- 
goes the fate of any merely human production ; and were it ten 
times as faithful in all its renderings and a thousand times more 
perfect in its wording, it would still have the original sin on its 
head of being not the word of God, but merely a human attempt 
at the task of translating discrepant manuscripts, a work deserv- 
ing, indeed, some praise for scholarly skill manifested, yet essen- 
tially wrong if tending to leave the people (who should be 
taught, and who have no right or power to teach) under the false 
impression that they can, by any amount of earthly research and 
learning, tell what is or what is not the word of God; or, having 
found the actual text of Sacred Writ, that they can judge, without 
fear of being deceived, what is the exact sense of the oracles of 
God. 

Weare glad to be able to say that the new version in many 
points (and so far as we have cursorily examined it) approaches 
much more closely to the best manuscripts in Greek, and conse- 
quently to the Latin Vulgate, or Catholic reading, than many, or 
even the majority, of Protestants will care to hear. These some- 
how labored under a long delusion that special defectiveness be- 
longs to the Vulgate, whence also our Rheims and Douay trans- 
lations are chiefly taken. Scholars, however, have given the 
very greatest praise to the Latin version, concerning which a 
most apposite testimony may be found in the London Quarterly, 
July, 1878, article “Dr. Martin Joseph Routh” (President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford). In an authoritative and deliberate 
manner, and evidently after long study and research, this learned 
professor of the Sacred Scriptures leaves his judgment as to the 
value of the Vulgate when critical accuracy is sought. The 
words of such a witness are worth giving in full: 


“Do you remember, sir, about a year ago asking me to recommend to 
you some commentary on Scripture? ... Well, sir, I have often thought 
since that if ever I saw you again I would answer your question. If you 
will take my advice (that of an old man, but I think you will find the hint 
worth your notice), whenever you are at a loss about the sense of a pas- 


sage in the New Testament, you will ascertain how it is rendered zn the 
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Vulgate—the Latin Vulgate, sir” (here he kindled and eyed me to ascertain 
whether there was any chance of my misunderstanding him). “Not that 
the Latin of the Vulgate is inspired—nothing of the sort; but you will con- 
sider that it is a very faithful and admirable version, executed from the 
original by a very learned man—by Jerome—in the fourth century, certainly 
made, therefore, from manuscript authority of exceedingly high antiquity, 
and in consequence entitled to the greatest attention and deference.” 


The author of the article in which the above occurs also sub. 
joins: 


“It is only fair to add that I have since discovered for myself several 
proofs of the soundness of his advice ; and the anecdote is put on record in 
the hope that other students may profit by it likewise.” 


In so far, therefore, as this evidently timid revision of the New 
Testament in English approaches the Vulgate we may congratu. 
late its authors. Yet they always seem to halt between two 
opinions. They know full well that they stand on exceedingly 
dangerous ground before their acknowledged judges and supe. 
riors—the English-speaking Protestant community, which is not 
likely to yield important points so readily. 

In truth, the previous question still remains and may be con- 
densed in some such formula as this: “ At the alleged bidding of 
manuscripts (some of them recently found) confessedly imperfect, 
not one of them even professing to be the original, large portions 
of what we were hitherto taught to venerate as Sacred Scripture 
have been blotted out, made doubtful, orentirely changed. Have 
we any likelihood that the work will be left in its present par- 
tially expurgated condition? We all know that equally available 
arguments may be brought against the grammatical accuracy, 
correct translation, and even the existence of a very large num- 
ber of texts as yet untouched. When are these revisions to 
end?” This version is a mere compromise, as may be seen from 
the unaccepted changes (some of them very good, too) suggested, 
as it is stated, or said to have been actually presented, by the more 
radical American correctors, and left, like “ errata corrige,” at the 
end of the new version. It is notorious and admitted that the 
greatest: care was exercised on purpose not to infringe on the do- 
main of texts controverted theologically among Protestants, thus 
leaving an unmeasured margin for future changes. Whatever 
else has been done in the way of eliminating dogma by actual 
blotting out of verses or nearly whole chapters, it may be safely 
asserted that Unitarians and Universalists are those who can most 
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securely boast. It is still questionable whether this will tend 
to make the new version more popular, though the inclination 
among evangelicals has been to rid themselves of any dogmatical 
teaching whatever, and the broadest views up to the verge of 
deism are prevalent among those who were formerly sticklers for 
the letter of so-called Scripture. 

But let us for a moment consider the real magnitude of this 
work of temporary revision, which involves such vast labor and 
erudition. It has taken these learned men more than ten years to 
produce the present abbreviated abortion, satisfactory tono man 
in any of the sects, if he be honest and calmly ask himself the 
straightforward question: “Does this now fulfil all my desire?” 
No one man has the time to spend in the reading up of codices, 
manuscripts, commentaries, and rules of criticism ; not many can 
be found who have the previous learning requisite for such a task ; 
fewer still have the means to meet the expenses implied in mak- 
ing personally such an examination. Yet were all this done it 
would still be only private judgment, merely human and fallible. 
How, then, can that be a rule of faith for people at large which 
is, in the first place, unattainable by the vast majority, and, second- 
ly, when attained utterly indefinite and consequently not worth 
having? All who have seen the revision, if capable of judging, 
admit that it is not only not perfect, but that it is susceptible of 
and demands, from a Protestant standpoint, still further emenda- 
tions. We do not call in question the learning and conservatism 
of the English revisers ; but we are credibly informed that there 
are some on the American board who could not, and cannot now, 
read an ancient codex! These be thy gods, O Protestantism ! 
But supposing that they even could, “with many a weary step 
and many a groan,” drag through a part, would it not after all be 
the actual fulfilment of the apostolic prophecy: “ Always learn- 
ing, yet never coming to a knowledge of the truth’? 

The principle upon which the revision hinges is that private 
judgment suffices to know, ‘first, what is Scripture, and, secondly, 
what is the exact meaning of the same. To both of these unwar- 
rantable assumptions we take, of course, the most decided excep- 
tion. We put forward instead thereof the true theory, a thor- 
oughly reasonable one, which asserts and easily proves that by 
way of authority, or through the testimony of a perfectly credi- 
ble and authorized witness on/y, can we know which are the true 
Scriptures, or, knowing them, understand their meaning. 

This witness must be antecedent to the Scriptures, and be able 
to vouch for their authenticity, genuineness, and substantial incor- 
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ruption. This the books cannot do for themselves, as is supremely 
evident in the nature of the case. This witness must be of so 
credible a character that perfect reliance may be placed in the 
testimony offered. 

In reference to the books of the Old Testament, we have the 
Jewish synagogue and that singularly scattered yet undying 
nation everywhere giving a living testimony to the care they 
always took of the divine records. These books portray their 
crimes and vices with such frightfully vivid colors that no nation 
wishing to escape infamy would have paraded them about had 
they been of merely human origin. Their canon of Scripture 
was fixed by divine authority; they required a prophet, who 
proved his authoritative mission in order to determine the canon. 
Even this, however, was but one step. There was no doubt, 
no question mooted in the mind of the treasurer of Queen 
Candace (Acts viii. 27) concerning the authority of the book of 
the prophet Isaias. The subordinate question came in with all 
its potency: “ Thinkest thou that thou understandest what thou 
readest?” who said: “And how can I, unless some man show 
me?” The sense was not, therefore, remarkably clear. Thesame 
thing is quite plain from Christ’s words to his apostles in St. 
Luke xxiv. 45: “ Then he opened their mind, that they might 
understand the Scriptures” (of the Old Testament, of course). 
Evidently they had before not understood “ that all things must 
needs be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, and in 
the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” 

Now, the books of the New Testament must be vouched for 
in an equally authoritative manner, first as to what they are, and, 
secondly, as to their meaning. The founding of the Christian 
society was antecedent to the writing of any of the books of the 
New Testament, as may easily be proved historically. Just as we 
know from the synagogue, as the authoritative witness of the 
Hebrew religion, what are their records, and their value and 
sense, so also we can know the true and authentic narratives of 
the New Testament from that society which is known by the 
title of Christian, and from it only. The existence of such so- 
ciety is as much a matter of fact as is that of any corporate body 
the members of which are still extant, or their successors, in an 
organized ferm or government. Applying this method to the 
subject-matter before us, we have the definite testimony of a per- 
fectly credible witness to the question, first: “ What are the 
Scriptures of the New Testament?” and, secondly: “ What is 
the sense or meaning of the same?” We do not prove the 
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Scriptures from the church, and her existence again from them, 
for we could not know with any certainty what are or what are 
not inspired, sacred, and canonical writings; but by the testimony 
of that ever-living witness which as a society, and independent 
of and antecedent to the Scriptures, was actually instituted to 
permeate all succeeding ages and never to be ignored. Now, the 
office or duty of this society is as necessary and authoritative 
for Christians as was that of the Jewish synagogue, prior to the 
coming of Christ, to testify to the Hebrew nation what was their 
sacred canon. The truth of that priority of existence, besides 

being in the nature of the question, appears manifest by many an 
{ opportune admission made by critical scholars. A genuine speci- 

men is the following from Constantine Tischendorf in the preface 
to the Sinaitic version: “I have no doubt,” says the learned 
writer, “ that very shortly after the books of the New Testament 
were written, and before they were protected by the authority of 
the church, many arbitrary alterations and additions were made 
in them.” Here he admits, in common with every right-minded 
thinker, that the church is the protector of the Scriptures as well 
4 as the real voucher for them. 

Nor should we forget the evident plan laid down and acted 
upon by Christ, who neither wrote anything himself nor gave 
even the semblance of an order to do so to any of his disciples. 
Yet his plan embraced all time, as it took in the uttermost part of 
the earth. Had the reading of books been essential, how very 

few during all the ages were able to read; and would not the art 
of printing have been accelerated, since it was a tardy supple- 
ment of the Incarnation ? 

He chose, on the contrary, to call around him selected disci- 
ples, whom he instructed to be witnesses of his teaching and acts. 
After years of formation and direction he empowered them to 
go forth and teach. Only a small number, indeed, put in writing 
any part of the words or works of their Master. Those even 
who did protested that the writings were incomplete, but that the 
teaching would be permanent: “Go . . . ¢each all nations, . . . 
teaching them to observe ai// things whatsoever I have command- 
ed you: and behold I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world” (St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). This plan was 
followed by the apostles and continues to the present day. The 
church gives testimony of the most direct kind as to what is the 
teaching of Christ, and she gives it in the most intelligible form. 
When any reasonable doubt arises she is the supreme teacher, 
and in this capacity teaches all nations. She acts the very neces- 
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sary part of the last or supreme court of judicature, making use 
of her accumulated documents as evidence of what is the law 
and what must be the application thereof. 

This theory commends itself at once to the mind of every one 
because of its perfect simplicity and universal adaptability. By 
it all are made equal, whether learned or unlearned, high or low, 
rich or poor; hearing the church as the mouthpiece of Christ, 
they-actually hear him: “ He who hears you hears me; and he 
who hears me hears Him who sent me.” Whilst this is clear and 
definite, the delusion of private judgment must of pure necessity 
be productive of as many different views as there are diversities 
of calibre and grades of education in the human mind. It is not 
worth while to do more than suggest for consideration what 
is the actual state of society wheresoever this monstrous system 
has even temporarily obtained a foothold. In our own country, 
which is the very paradise of sects—increasing also daily—nearly 
every imaginable view in theological matters has found or may 
find ready followers. Apparently it seems of little importance 
to them that their teachings are directly contradictory on almost 
every point, from a denial of the divine personality of Christ to 
the rejection of a future life—negation in all things, both in doc- 
trine and practice, from the overthrow of the Commandments to 
a setting aside portions, verses, whole chapters, or even books of 
Scripture, as is evident in the new reading. 

Unless, therefore, we have an infallible witness we can never 
know with certainty what is the Scripture. We may have hu- 
man probability, such as we have for the authentic and genuine 
classics of Greece and Rome. No doubt, humanly speaking, the 
church treasured up with even greater care the different parts of 
the sacred writings. She had them entirely in her hands, and 
preserved the books of the Old Testament, by the witness of the 
series of prophets and the traditions of the Jews, during the long 
interval from the Pentateuch to the historical works, through the 
Psalms and prophets. The line of high-priests did not fail till 
the fulfilment came in Christ. He gave testimony concerning 
the old covenant. His commission to his disciples made them a 
corporate and perpetual body. This permanent body collected, 
in the course of time, the testimony committed to writing by a 
certain number of the immediate followers of Christ. Few, in- 
deed, of these had written anything, as is evident. It can easily 
be proved, on the other hand, that they all obeyed the command 
to go and teach. They were to be “the witnesses unto me in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to the utter- 
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most part of the earth” (Acts i. 8). We do not need to have re- 
course to a miracle for the preservation of the precise words of 
Scripture, since that was a practical and living matter in the 
church, and the letters given for specifically mentioned purposes, 
or to meet particular exigencies, must have’ been preserved and 
venerated very highly. It has been well said that the liturgies, 
dating from apostolic times and kept with oriental tenacity, re- 
tain very accurately the sense of the Scriptures, whilst the ma- 
terial text might be very nearly transcribed from the myriads of 
references found in the early Fathers of the church. These cer- 
tainly may be used asa precious legacy of corroborative testi- 
mony, and they go far to establish the actual text of the original. 
Lest, however, any reasonable doubt might be left unanswered, 
or any room for cavil remain, both the synagogue and church 
have given in an authoritative manner their attestation as to the 
canon of Scripture. There is, therefore, no doubt in the church 
as to the numbcr, authenticity, substantial integrity, and absolute 
genuineness of these books, which had long passed from hand to 
hand among the churches, and were finally stamped with the 
seal of extrinsic authority in council. It would have been im- 
possible to corrupt all the manuscripts of the Old Testament, for 
the Jews would have made themselves heard ; nor could the parts 
of the New in general use in the liturgies have been essentially 
changed, since the different nations possessing these ancient docu- 
ments would have complained not only on religious but on na- 
tional grounds. — 

When St. Jerome, by request of Pope Damasus, made a re- 
vision of the Latin Vulgate from the oldest manuscripts of the 
original tongues, the Psalter was left in its present condition, be- 
cause it was a good translation and by actual use among the re- 
ligious was endeared tothem even in its wording. In the Coun- 
cil of Trent the fathers insist that the ancient and well-known ver- 
sion, approved and recognized by long ages of use, should be 
printed guam emendatissime, and in all services and offices must 
be followed. They did not assert that the Vulgate had fallen, as 
it were, from heaven, nor did they forbid scholars to have full 
recourse to the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, and Latin versions, 
since the original texts are not extant; but they did assert au- 
thoritatively that the Vulgate with all its parts, mentioned: book 
by book seriatim, as read in the Catholic Church, is sacred and ca- 
nonical. That puts an end to disputes so far as Catholics are con- 
cerned, and is thoroughly’ clear and intelligible. ‘“ Roma locuta 
est: causa finita est ’’—Rome has spoken, and the matter is settled. 
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For us, therefore, thig.new version of a corrupt and heretical 
reading has no special interest, unless in so far as it approaches 
(where not curtailed) somewhat, by times, nearer the Catholic 
truth. In this we see some reason for congratulation. It is also 
an admission that “the Book” was frightfully corrupt, and that 
Protestants have been fighting for a version confessedly wrong; 
else why correct it? The differences in readings are patent and 
obvious. They are, like Falstaff’s lies, “gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable.” 

The tendency of the revision among thinking Protestants will 
be either to make them forsake a sinking craft, leaky, untrust- 
worthy, and floundering, in order to make a safe harbor, or they 
will renounce all semblance of Christianity. It is one of the 
rudest shocks Protestantism, as such, has been obliged to undergo 
in this doubting century. Should it bring many to “ the ark of 
worship undefiled” through the principle of authority, we shall 
be pleased indeed. They can hardly fail to see that they have 
built their habitations on the shifting sands of ocean’s shore, 
We are fixed on the rock, against which the tempests of time may 
beat in vain. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Backboned Animals, espe- 
cially Mammals. By St. George Mivart, Ph.D., F.R.S. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 


One taking up this book for the first time, and glancing over its pages, 
would probably wonder for what class of readers it was written. It would 
seem to him as if it were intended for cat-doctors, if such people there are, 
so minutely does it describe every part of the feline organism. But a little 
closer examination, and even a consideration of the title, given above, would 
put him on the right track, and the scheme of which this work is a part 
would become evident. This scheme is, indeed, set forth clearly in the pre- 
face. “The natural history of animals and plants,” says the eminent au- 
thor, “ may be written in two ways: (1) living beings may be treated as one 
whole, their various powers and the more general facts as to their organi- 
zation being successively portrayed as they exist in the whole series ; or 
(2) one animal (or plant) may be selected as a type and treated of in detail, 
other types, successively more divergent in structure from the first, be- 
ing described afterwards.” 

He proceeds to say that we may take our type either at the lower or 
the upper end of the scale of creation; but that the latter course is prefer- 
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able and has been taken in the actual development of zodlogical science. 
Man’s anatomy was first studied, and that of other animals based on his. 
But the author has chosen not to treat of the human subject, but to select 
another of the higher animals, in order that the knowledge derived from 
reading may be more conveniently supplemented, as it is so important that 
it should be, by actual examination of the organism in question ; since his 
work “is intended for persons who are interested in zodlogy, and especial- 
ly in the zodlogy of beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes, and not merely for 
those concerned in studies proper to the medical profession.” 

It is not, then, strictly speaking, a professional book, but one of value 
and interest to any reader interested, as so many are now, in natural science 
in general. And to such it aims to present science in its true light, not, as 
the author remarks at the end, as a knowledge of mere facts and pheno- 
mena, but as a knowledge of causes. To help on the progress of that true 
science in this department, “no course,” he says, “is perhaps more useful 
than that of the careful study of a succession of tyes belonging to different 
families of living beings.” 

Aside from the value of the work simply as a scientific treatise com- 
mending itself by its ability and thoroughness to all readers, it has, together 
with the other works of its distinguished author (Lessons from Nature, 
Genesis of Species, Contemporary Evolution, etc.), the recommendation of giv- 
ing an examplé of science pursued in a reasonable and Christian way, and 
a proof—much needed nowadays, as it would seem—that to study natural 
science and to attain a high position among scientific men, it is not neces- 
sary to cut adrift from faith or to leave it behind one on coming out of the 
church-door. Such works coming from such men ought to show, and will 
show to all who read them, that true religion, instead of hindering natural 
science, is a help to it, not only by the supernatural light which it sheds 
on it, but also by the systematic and scientific character which it itself has, 
and which it cannot fail to impart to those minds which it thoroughly im- 
bues. 


CHRIST IN His CHurcH. A Catholic Church History. From the original 
of Rev. L.C. Businger. By Rev. Richard Brennan, LL.D. Together 
with a “ History of the Church in America.” By John Gilmary Shea, 
LL.D. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers. 1881. 


This is not precisely a history according to the usual plan, but rather a 
series of distinct historical views of particular parts of the Catholic religion. 
The author is a writer of reputation and his work is instructive and edifying. 
The name of the translator is a sufficient guarantee that his part of the 
work is well done. At the end is a chronological table of events, in which 
there isa lack of critical accuracy in several points. The year A.D. 34 is 
given as the date of the first Pentecost, whereas it is generally agreed on 
by authorities in chronology that it was either A.D. 29 or 30. Innocent 
VIL. is marked in the table as having resigned in 1406, whereas he did not 
resign but died. Gregory XII. is marked as having resigned in 1409, where- 
as it was only in 1417 at the Council of Constance. 

Dr. Shea’s “ History of the Church in the United States,” we need not 
Say, is drawn up with the care and correctness to be expected from its 
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author. There is an inaccuracy in the names of several American converts 
which it would be well to correct. in the reprinting. These names should 
be the Rev. C, A. Walworth, the Rev. F. A. Baker, and the Rev. A, F, 
Hewit. The statement that Father Hewit is editor of Tue Carnouc 
WORLD is also incorrect. Father Hecker has been from the beginning, 
and still continues to be, the editor of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. 

The publishers would have done better to make less effort to pro. 
duce a showy volume, or else to carry out their design in better taste 
and with more care than they have done. Some of the portraits, par- 
ticularly those of Cardinals Manning and Newman, far from adorning, 
actually disfigure the volume. 


CHRISTIAN TRUTHS. Lectures by the Rt. Rev. Francis Silas Chatard, D.D,, 


Bishop of Vincennes. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Co. 1881. 


It can safely be predicted that this volume will become a favorite 
manual of controversy on some of the chief points of Catholic doctrine, 
To speak of it as popular in style might create the false impression that it 
is superficial and showy—two qualities that have to too great an extent “ 
come to be looked upon as necessary for popular success. These lectures 
are popular, however, in the best sense of the term. They bear every evi- 
dence, in their clean and correct language, their fulness and aptness of ex- 
amples, and their accuracy of quotation, of having been carefully thought 
out for the instruction, and not for the amusement, of the people. But 
though they address themselves very decidedly to the intelligent and 
thoughtful, they are singularly free from dryness. The subjects are: the 
personality of God, the existence of the soul in man, God and the soul-reve- 
lation, faith and its requisites, the rule of faith, infallibility, liturgy and de- 
votions of the church, penance, the Blessed Eucharist, early Christianity. 

The first four lectures, as well as the last, were delivered in this coun- 
try ; the others were given during their author’s residence in Rome, where 
he was rector of the American College. The last lecture points out how the 
symbolical paintings and etchings of the Roman Catacombs testify to the 
identity of the faith of the Christians under Pope Marcellinus in the third 
century with that of the Christians under Pope Leo XIII. in our own 
day. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR Dynasty. By Sarsfield Hubert 
Burke. London: John Hodges, King William Street, Strand. 1881. 


We owe to the manly candor of the Scotch historian, Fraser Tytler, an 
assertion more veracious than complimentary to England—that no writer 
could, in the opinion of the English people, commit “a greater historical 
heresy than to tell them the truth.” The exemplification of this observa- 
tion is notably given by the reception which Mr. Burke’s book has met 
with from many sections of the English press. Some of the most respecta- 
ble papers have admitted the fidelity with which his researches have been 
set forth and the potency of his proofs; whilst the sectarian press have 
bitterly attacked the motives of the writer, or contradicted his facts without 
even an attempt at producing evidence to contravene his statements, so 
elaborately collected by a researchful industry almost unparalleled in English 
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history. “Truth does not sell in proud England” was the statement of 
William Cobbett, whose works, nevertheless, after being sold in millions in 
Ireland and America, subsequently took possession of the shelves of myriads 
of English homesteads. Whilst tons of Foxe’s falsehoods, fantastically illus- 
trated and multiplied threefold on the original allegations, in modern years 
have emanated from the Protestant press, the calm, judicious, and proof- 
sustained exposition of the truth is disregarded by very many who ought to 
know better, and is placed out of the reach of many inquirers by reason of 
its price. 

The second volume of the Historical Portraits presents a varied and 
most interesting cabinet of written portraits, drawn with a truthfulness sub- 
stantiated on almost every page by quotation of the authority from which 
each statement is derived ; and whilst the motto of the book, “ Time unveils 
all truth,” is conscientiously adhered to, the romance connected with the 
subject of any of the portraitures is deftly dealt with and picturesquely de- 
lineated. Mr. Burke has been accused of eccentricity in the spelling of his 
names—a proof of the dona fides with which he has searched for and ob- 
tained from long-neglected ady/a in the mouldy chambers of London and 
provincial institutions the veritable manuscripts written by or addressed to 
the men and women he portrays. The eccentricity of the author consists 
mainly in his unwonted fashion of writing English history: he does not, 
like Mr. Froude, ignore, much -less misrepresent, documents which he has 
found or with which he has been furnished, and, clinging to impartial 
truth, he has no taste for the autocratic caprice of individual dogmatism 
or a desire to stifle truth under the flowers of a labored but factitious rhetoric. 

The editor of one of the most beautiful and fashionable papers in Lon- 
don has declared that the chapter concerning the death of Lady Jane Grey 
—or,as Mr, Burke more correctly designates her, Lady Jane Dudley (for 
had she not a right to her husband’s name ?)—oa#ght alone to establish the 
fame of the book. The scaffold speech of this poor young victim of her 
kindred’s treasonable ambition was, singular to say, taken by a lady at- 
tached to the Spanish embassy, and is for the first time printed in the 
English tongue, in this volume, from the Spanish notes. 

Never, perhaps, has a work been more diversely treated thanthis. It has 
been sullenly remarked by some Catholic papers that the author has no right 
to exhibit the evil-doings of the bishops and clerics who gave way to the 
licentious tyrant, Henry VIII.—as if all the world did not know, or ought 
not to know, that it was so-called Catholics who, having aided and shared 
in the confiscation of the monasteries—the heritage of the poor—establish- 
ed an anti-Roman cultus, which was afterwards made more divergent by 
the caprice or ingenuity of quasi-Reformers. Because the author has 
proved that bad Catholics—proved it with an impartiality almost miracu- 
lous for its stern directness—were the originators and architects of the 
present Established Church of England, his work is regarded with horror 
by the members of the English “Church Association ” and by the so-called 
Evangelicals, and is correspondingly received with greeting and support by 
High-Churchmen and Ritualists, who have, it is said, more extensively 
purchased the work than have the Catholics of England. Why should 
Catholics of the present day be angry to have it proved that there were 
very bad professors of the olden faith three hundred years ago, as there 
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may be now? Henry VIII. was, when young, so active and convinced a 
Catholic that he wrote a book against Luther, and received from a too 
confiding pope the title of “ Fidei Defensor.” Then why be irate if it js 
proved that subordinate spirits had not the courage to resist his will, and 
imitate, even in the lowest degree, the sublime examples of those grand old 
confessors, Fisher, More, Warham, and the illustrious Carthusians? Luther, 
too, was a very bad and sacrilegious Catholic, yet he was adopted as an 
apostle of a new creed by the robber Ritters of Germany; and how well 
fitted he was to consort with those monsters, and to be patronized and pro- 
tected by them, his 7¢schreden, or “ table-talk”—that ineffable mélange of 
obscenity and coarseness furnished to us by Audin in his great biography 
of the “German Reformer ”’—lamentably proves. 

We are glad to see that the third volume of these /7zstorzcal Portraits is 
in the hands of the printer; and its table of contents indicates a programme 
of matter which has never been equalled for its importance to the rightful 
and true understanding of a most eventful phase of English history. 


THE SERVANT-GIRL QUESTION. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 


Mrs. Spofford’s book is a résumé of that much-agitated subject, the ser- 
vant-girl question. It contains nothing new, and its views do not differ 
materially from what has gone before, save that the author is inclined to be 
more fair in her judgments than the majority of writers have hitherto been, 
and, as between mistress and maid, to give honor to each where honor is 
due. In short, it is not one-sided. 

While giving an occasional odd fling at the devotion of the Irish girl to 
her religion and the inconvenience it entails upon orderly American house- 
holds, she is yet disposed not to find too great fault with said inconve- 
nience, as well she may, for in the attachment of the Irish girl to the teach- 
ings of the church lies the secret of the many virtues for which Mrs. Spof- 
ford gives her credit. 

The author’s remarks are not always consistent. In one chapter she 
admires the ease and facility with which these children of nature adapt 
themselves to new circumstances and surroundings, eulogizing their pa- 
tience, endurance, etc.; but a few pages later on she takes occasion to de- 
precate their unfaithfulness, wilfulness, and carelessness, referring at the 
same time to their impudence, and even insolence. Admitting that these 
charges are true ina measure, the two opposing facts lead one to suspect 
that the secret of the change must lie jn the “fundamental principles” of 
American housekeeping. The girl that comes to us so willing to do and so 
eager to learn, so susceptible to good influences and docile as a child in 
obedience to authority, is very often treated like a machine by the mistress 
who employs her. The rough edge once worn off, she is left to her own 
devices and inefficient resources; no thought or care is given to her men- 
tal or moral progress; being human, she will necessarily seek companions 
and amusements—and how many women ina hundred ever know or care to 
know what friends or what manner of relaxation their servant has? No 
supervision is exercised over her outgoings or incomings; so much labor, 
so much wages, is the sum of the relation between the greatest number of 
employers and employed. With rare exceptions the Irish girl is plastic clay 
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in our hands, to be moulded as we please, always taking care to remember 
and respect her religious and filial devotion, which are the paramount vir- 
tues of her soul. Add to this the undeniable tact that as a rule most 
servants in this country have too much to do, and we have the real 
cause of the growing exigencies of the servant-girl question. An impudent 
or insolent servant should be an unknown quantity in a respectable house- 
hold. Presumption of that sort ought not be suffered more than once; 
no lady need be at the mercy of impertinence, and we confess to feel but 
little sympathy for those limp females who spend half their lives in fear of 
Bridget or Nora. 

Mrs. Spofford gives a case in point, which, by way of illustration, we 
quote entire: 

“«Julia,’ said a kind mistress of our acquaintance lately to her rather 
superior servant, ‘ if you had made the fire half an hour earlier this morn- 
ing the potatoes would have been baked for Mr. Blank’s breakfast.’ ‘I 
had to use my own judgment about that,’ Julia replied loftily. ‘Certain- 
ly,’ said her mistress; ‘but you had sleep enough, as you went to bed at 


eight, to have spared the half-hour this morning.’ ‘That was my busi- 
ness,’ answered the down-trodden one.” 


The “certainly ” of that mistress is the key to her weakness. There is 
no evidence to show that “ Julia” was discharged, or even reproved ; but if 
that fair daughter of Erin and others of like ilk be held as “ superior” spe- 
cimens in certain localities, then we marvel not that American housekeep- 
ers in the affected districts have ceased to struggle with the inevitable. 
We cannot conceive of such impertinence in a servant, nor of a state of 
relations between mistress and maid that would warrant the thought or 
implication of the same. Neither has it ever been our misfortune to have 
been obliged to go about in a condition of grime and discomfort through 
fear of arousing the temper of an irascible laundress; and we have yet to 
see the day when such an announcement as “ Bridget, we are to have some 
friends to-morrow” has drawn the suggestion of a frown to the forehead 
of any Bridget or Nora who has had the privilege or ill-fortune, as the 
case may be, to officiate at the culinary shrine. With regard to Mrs. Spof- 
ford’s “last resort "—viz., the introduction of Chinamen into our kitchens, 
chambers, and nurseries—refinement and delicacy, not to speak of Christi- 
anity, shrink from the mention of such a possibility. We do not fear it. 
It is too disagreeable an alternative. 

In conclusion we quote the best passage and the truest in Mrs. Spof- 
ford’s book, feeling confident that our sentiments will be endorsed by thou- 
sands of housekeepers throughout the land: 


“Yet if once in a while a kind Providence sends to your door, as it has 
sent to our own, an Irish girl such as there is a tradition that there used to 
be, and such as it is not altogether too much to expect now, then the prose 
seems a better thing than the poetry. Then you have not a servant mere- 
ly, but a friend—a great-hearted. warm-hearted friend ; one who feels your 
interests as her own; whose industry is faithfulness, whose faithfulness is 
devotion, whose sympathetic soul and sweet, blarneying tongue are like 
sunbeams through the house; in the light of whose superiority differences 
of religion and nationality seem but contemptible trifles; to whom the 
children run; to whom you turn yourself; whom you counsel with rather 
than command ; whose clean and wholesome ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, while, if all her paths are not paths of peace, she clears off after a 
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flare-up so brightly that reconciliation is a pleasure ; and whom if, when 
her days of usefulness are over, you forget, then should God forget you.” 


MOTHERHOOD: A Poem. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles 
T. Dillingham, 1881. 


If a mother should take up this little book she would not be likely to 
lay it aside until she had read every page from beginning to end. 

The author has treated the solemn and mysterious theme of mother- 
hood with the greatest dignity and delicacy, and at the same time witha 
simplicity, a strength and beauty of thought and expression, that shows the 
true inspiration of the poet. 

To give some idea of how the subject is treated we quote some verses 
from the “Hymn of Motherhood” : 


* © beautiful new life within my bosom, 
New life, love-born, more beautiful than day, 

I tremble in thy sacred presence, knowing 
What holy miracle attends my way! 

My heart is hushed ; I hear between its beating 
The angel of annunciation say, 

‘ Hail, blessed among women !’ while I pray. 
**O all creative Love ! thy finger touches 
My leaping pulses to diviner heat. 

What am I, that thy thought of life should blossom 
In me, in me thy tide of life should beat ? 

Beat strong within me God-tide, in high passion, 
With quickening spirit earth-born essence greet ! 
Fountain of life ! flow through me pure and sweet, 

*O all-sustaining Love ! come close beside me— 
Me, so unworthy of this wondrous gift. 

Purge me, refine me, try me as by fire, 
Whiten me white as snow in glacier-rift, 

That neither spot, nor stain, nor blemish darken 
These elements that now to being drift ; 

Inspire, sustain me, all my soul uplift.” 


The author, in her preface, begs her readers and critics to respect the 
incognito of a poem which was written as an expression not of individual 
but of universal experience, and from a desire to portray in its purity and 
holiness the most beautiful instinct of humanity. 

The book is well gotten up, in a style that is attractive and appropriate. 


My First ComMMUNION: the Happiest Day of my Life. . A Preparation and 
Remembrance for First-Communicants. Translated from the German 
of Rev. J. N. Buchmann, O.S.B. By Rev. Richard Brennan, LL.D. 
New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers. 1881. 


This is a pretty little book, well got up and illustrated, and containing 
much valuable matter. It is hardly intended as a formal course of prepara- 
tion for First Communion to be used by either instructors or instructed, 
but rather as a book of spiritual reading, to impart to the soul of the young 
communicant that piety which is even more salutary than knowledge, and 
which will, above all things, tend to make First Communion, what it should 
be, the beginning of a new and holy life. It will also serve, as implied in 
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the title, as a valuable keepsake and reminder through life of that great 
day, to revive and renew the impressions then received. It contains, how- 
ever, a great deal of instruction, and for this alone is well worth having. 
Nothing could be better to give asa present or prize to children on their 
First-Communion day. 


AUS JUNGST VERFLOSSENEN TAGEN. Von E. Arwed. Mainz: F. Kirch- 
heim. 1874. 

DER SAPHIR. (The same.) 1876. 

MARIO VON MARTIGNY. (The same.) 1880. 


These three German novels belong to the same class with those pub- 
lished by the Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn during the later period of her 
literary life. They have those characteristics of works of fiction which 
make this species of literature so attractive and enticing, and yet are 
written with a serious purpose. The principles and convictions of the 
author are thoroughly Catholic. The scenes and persons he represents are 
taken from the modern European society in which religious and political 
revolution shakes the foundation of old Christian states, bringing conflict 
everywhere, in the bosoms of individuals, in the domestic circles of families, 
in social and in political life. The author possesses considerable dramatic 
power, talent for describing scenery, an intimate knowledge of history and 
society, high moral sense, poetic feeling, and the art of enchaining the at- 
tention and keeping up interest in his characters and the development of 
his plot, while conveying in the most earnest manner the lessons he wishes 
to instil into the minds of his readers. There can be no doubt that the in- 
fluence of fictitious writings on the intellectual and moral tone of society is 
very great. Works of this kind are more or less read even by votaries of 
the gravest and most solid branches of science and literature, and almost ex- 
clusively by tens of thousands who can be reached and affected through no 
other vehicle. Those who aim at counteracting the noxious effects of bad 
literature by merely furnishing that which is innocent but only amusing 
certainly do a good work. It is much better, however, to give instruction 
with amusement. Those who write well fictitious works of this higher 
class, for the purpose of illustrating history or contemporary events and 
of combating error and instilling truth, really accomplish a noble and use- 
ful task. We look on it asa thing most desirable to have works of this 
kind multiplied, and would like to see a considerable number of the best 
which have been written in Germany translated into English. 


THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Dion Boucicault. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co, 1881. 


In this little pamphlet of twenty-four pages Mr. Boucicault has with 
consummate skill, but without the least exaggeration, traced the most tra- 
gical career of Ireland under English dominion. There is no fustian, no 
pathetic appeals are made for sympathy ; there is nothing but such a bring- 
ing out of the salient points of the “situations,” one might say, as might be 
expected from the accomplished dramatist. The physical, blood-curdling 
horrors of the tale are not told; they are merely suggested. In one sen- 
tence Mr. Boucicault has forcibly and truthfully described with what re- 
luctance England, under the pressure of fear or policy, has from time to 
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time mitigated her cruel administration of government in Ireland: « 7je 
claws of England had to be torn away from the body of Ireland one by one. 
But the savage hold has not yet been released. 

Mr. Boucicault should not have touched the relation of the church in 
Ireland to the Holy See before the Anglo-Norman invasion, It has no- 
thing to do with the question at issue, and he has only fallen into the sad 
mistake of giving credit to theories that are altogether opposed to the facts, 


THE TWELVE ANNUAL REPORTS OF ST. MARY’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FoR 
Boys of the City of Baltimore, from the — 1869 to 1880. Press of St, 
Mary’s Industrial School, Carroll P. O., Baltimore Co., Md. 1881, 


In this volume are bound together all the reports which since its foun- 
dation in 1866 have been made of this excellent institution for the care of 
neglected, abandoned, or unruly boys. The late Archbishop Spalding 
opened the school on a farm presented by a charitable lady, Mrs. Emily 
McTavish, and he put it in charge of the Xaverian Brothers, under the 
control of an executive committee of responsible laymen. Judging by the 
reports here given, St. Mary’s is in a flourishing condition. 


REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENT AND RECORDING SECRETARY of St. Mark’s 
Academy, St. Louis University, for the year 1880-81. St. Louis: John 
J. Daly & Co. 1881. 


St. Mark’s Academy, an association for discussing the questions of the 
day, conducted under the patronage of the faculty of St. Louis University, 
is now in its fourth year, and has had delivered before it seventy-seven 
essays, lectures, and reviews, the work altogether of its own members. 





RULES OF THE ASSOCIATES OF THE HOLY ANGELS, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1881. 

NaTIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 1881. American Academy Notes. Second edition, Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 

DECENNIAL SOUVENIR OF THE LITERARY SOCIETY OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’S CHURCH. New 
York : Stephen Mearns, No. 73 Barclay Street, 1881, 

ON THE SUNRISE SLOPE. By Katherine E, Conway. With introduction by the Rev. Patrick 
Cronin, New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co, 188. 

SANcTiIssiMI Domint Nostri Leonis XIII. Lirrera AposToLic®, quibus extraordinarium 
Jubilzum indicitur in usum cleri practicis notis illustrate, Neo Eboraci: Benziger Fratres, 
1881, 

AN EXAMINING CHAPLAIN UNDER EXAMINATION. A Review of Dr. Stearns’ Rejoinder to 
The True Faith of our Forefathers, By the author of the same. Baltimore: John B, 
Piet. 1881. 

HENRI PERREYVE AND HIS COUNSELS TO THE SICK. By Kathleen O'Meara, author of Life of 
Frederic Ozanam, Bells of the Sanctuary, etc, London : C, Kegan Paul & Co., 1 Pater- 
noster Square, 1881. 

LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN Unity, With an appendix on the condition of the Anglican Commu- 
nion and of the Eastern Churches, By the Very Rev. Thomas S. Preston, V.G., LL.D. 
Second edition, New York: Robert Coddington. 1881. 

POEMS FOR CHILDREN, By Sister Mary Alphonsus Downing, of the Third Order of St, Domi- 
nic, author of Voices from the Heart, etc. Revised by the Right Rev. Dr. Leahy, Bishop of 
Dromore, Dublin: M. H. Gill& Son, 1881. 

GLADSTONE AND IRISH GRIEVANCES. An essay on the Irish land laws, tenures, and grievan@s ; 
their proposed solution ; the Gladstone Coercion Act and Land-Bill; and the Land League, 
By Henry A, Brann, of the New York Bar, New York: Benj. H, Tyrrel, Printer, 74 
Maiden Lane, 1881. 








